CHRISTIES = 4 


will offer at auction on Friday, December Ist 


FINE PICTURES BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


the property of 
THE FULLER FOUNDATION INC., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
(Formerly owned by the late The Hon. & Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller) 


Portrait of Mrs. Trower — 30 « 24} inches - SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 


Illustrated Catalogues (31 plates) 15s. 6d. post free. Plain Catalogues 6d. post free 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: TRAFALGAR 9060 Telegrams: CHRISTIART PICCY LONDON 


Marlborough Fine Art Limited 
39 Old Bond Street, London W1 
Telephone: Hyde Park 6195-6 
Cables: Bondarto London 


Marlborough 


Exhibition October - December 


French Landscapes 


In aid of British ORT 


et 
a ae 
Lal Spee ae sis 
: ee sar pee, 


Claude Monet ‘Les Falaises a Pourville’, 1882 234 x 272 inches 


Also fine paintings by Bonnard, Boudin, Cézanne, Corot, Courbet, 
Dufy, Renoir, Pissarro, Seurat, Signac, Utrillo, van Gogh, 
Vlaminck etc. 

Many important paintings for sale 

The Directors of Marlborough Fine Art Limited 


are always interested in the purchase of important 
modern and old masters. 
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The Palazzo Sacchetti 
Vinovo Porcelain FULVIO MARTINENGO 185 
‘Lost’ frescoes by Niccolo Berrettoni ANTHONY M. CLARK 190 
The Museums of Europe: 4. Museo Civico, Belluno 194. 
Bronze statuettes by Giacomo and Giovanni Zoffoli HUGH HONOUR 198 
Giuseppe Mazza JOHN FLEMING 206 
Giovanni Socchi: le Jacob florentin : 216 
Five Italian Exhibitions 222 Maseee Cae 
‘ £ ., ’ G - 
New light on Alessandro Longhi’s ‘Balotin del doxe FRANCESCO VALCANOVER 227 pte jee 2 SW. 
Two wax reliefs in the Wallace Collection 230 England. Editorial == 
: ‘ Director: Marcus Morris 
An eighteenth-century French chandelier J. EF. HAYWARD 231 
New life in Jewellery. A great London Exhibition ‘GRAHAM HUGHES 233 A firescass 
Books Reviewed 239 Editorial and 
Recta pee ; Advertising Offices: 
Book Production Notes RUARI MCLEAN 244 13-17 New Burlington 
Books Received 244 Place, London w.1 
: Telephone GERrard 8166 | 
Round about the Galleries ADRIAN BURY 245 — 
The Connoisseur’s Diary 248 Circulation Otices 
International Saleroom 251 15 Lower Grosvenor 
: ; Place, London s.w.t 
Forthcoming Sales 253 Telephone ViCtoria 1591 
The Master of the Corsini ‘Adulteress’ JOHN MAXON 254 
The Connoisseur in America HELEN COMSTOCK 262 New York Offices: 
American Editor: 
Malcolm Vaughan 
On Cover 572 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. 
Torre del Greco, Naples, by F. R. Unterberger Telephone Plaza 1-2100 
In the possession of M. Newman Ltd., 43a Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 1 
Advertising Director 
for the U.S.A.: 
Colour Plates Boleslaw Mastai 
: ; 5 21 East 57th Street, 
View of the Salone del Mappamondo in Palazzo Sacchetti, Rome 180 Wear Yon 22, N.Y. 
Jewellery from the international exhibition of Jewellery at the Goldsmiths’ Hall in the City of London 237 iene Se -- 
Palazzo Brentani, Venice, by Edward Seago 238 


Included in the exhibition of this artist’s work to be held at the Colnaghi Gallery, 14 Old Bond Street, London, Wa 


from November 21 to December atSe 


This issue has bee produced in collaboration with Hugh Honour, Editorial Correspondent to The 


Connoisseur in Italy. 


Circulation Information. 


American Circulation 
Office: 

The Connoisseur, 

250 West ssth Street, 
New York 19, N.Y. 
Telephone Plaza 7-5020 | 


Great Britain. Single copy price 10s. Annual subscription £6 15s. od. (postage paid). Subscription may be booked from your local bookseller or direct through “ 
Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18. Notification of change of address should be sent at least four to five weeks before publishing date. 
U.S.A. Single copy price $2. Subscription price U.S. and possessions and Canada $16.00 for one year (12 issues) $30 for two years (24 issues). All other cou: 
$19.00 for one year, $36 for two years. Single copies may be obtained by sending your order with remittance to the New York Circulation office. Subscription 0: 
should be sent to the New York Circulation office. Notify The Connoisseur Subscription Department, 250 West ssth Street, peat York rg, N.Y., of any change 
address and give the old address as well as the new, with postal zone number if any. 4 
Early consideration will be given to MSS accompanied by suitable photographs. Although due care is taken, the publishers do not accept responsibility for Mss 
photographs which must be “submitted at the owner's risk. The Editor’s decision is final in all editorial matters. 
Second class postage paid at New York, N.Y., U.S.A. Printed in Great Britain. 
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SOTHEBY’S 


Founded 1744 4 


announce the Sale on Monday, 27th November, of 


IMPORTANT OBJECTS OF VERTU 


A Fabergé Imperial Easter egg, 34 inches, presented to the Dowager 
Empress Marie Feodorovna by the Tsar Nicholas II in 1916. 
The property of Prince Vassili Romanov. 


Illustrated Catalogue (8 plates) 4s. Od. 


Sotheby’s 217th Season. A review of the 1960-61 Season. Cloth bound, 180 pp. of illustra- 
tions, 23 in colour 35s. ($6.50). Special price to catalogue subscribers: £1 ($3.50) post free 


Please address all orders to department C.P. 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Telex, London 
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SOTHEBY’S 


Founded 1744 


announce the Sale on 


Tuesday, 21st November, of 


FINE CHINESE CERAMICS 
and 


WORKS OF ART 


the property of 
LADY WARD 
LORD HARVEY OF TASBURGH 
Mrs. IAN BEATTIE 


and other owners 


A large Imperial jade vase of grey-green colour, 164 inches, 
mark Ch‘ien Lung Fang-ku. 


Illustrated Catalogue: 
(13 plates) 6s. 6d. 


An Imperial lapis lazuli bowl 7% inches long, 
3% inches high. Ch‘ien Lung. 


SOTHEBY & CO. 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 
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nf. z | announce the Sale on 


Tuesday, 5th December, of 


IMPORTANT 
CHINESE CLOISONNE, 
LACQUER 
and PORCELAIN 


the property of 
SIR PERCIVAL DAVID, Bt. 
and LADY DAVID © 
the late Mrs. MARY NEAME 
The Hon. Mrs. G. G. MARTEN 


and other owners 


A pair of large Imperial cloisonné figures 
of cranes, 23? inches. Ch‘ien Lung. 


Illustrated Catalogue: 
(9 plates) 4s. 6d. 


A pair of cloisonné figures of elephants, 13 inches, 
and, another, smaller, 7 inches. Ch‘ien Lung. 


34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Abinitio, Telex, London 


|B. 
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announce the Sale ou Madey 4th December, of 


2 5 a 


N IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUME 


the property of SIR EDMUND FINDLAY, Bt. ‘ 


A pocket compendium, 34 inches, 
early 17th century, 


The earliest recorded European astrolabe, A German gunnery sight, 17th century, 
44 inches, probably Italian, c. 1200. 7 inches, from the Spitzer Collection. 


An early 17th century — 
German silver and 
gilt-metal astrological 
disc, 5 inches. 


A large brass Nocturnal 
by Caspar Vopel 
of Cologne, 1541, 


Illustrated Catalogue (17 plates) 83s. 6d. 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone; Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Telex, London 


SOTHEBY’S 


Founded 1744 


announce the Sale on 


Wednesday, 6th December, 
at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. of 


IMPORTANT 
IMPRESSIONIST 
and MODERN 
PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS 
and SCULPTURE 


the property of 
VISCOUNTESS ESHER 
The Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT MAUGHAM 
Mr. BASIL P. GOULANDRIS 


and other owners 


HENRI FANTIN-LATOUR Pivoines 91,22 x 20} inches 


Illustrated Catalogue (58 plates, 12 in colour) 10s. Od. 


ALL PLAIN CATALOGUES 6d. POST FREE 


ALFRED SISLEY La Tamise a Hampton Court, 1874. Signed, 18 x 214 inches 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Telex, London 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: SOTHEBY’S OF LONDON LITD., 717 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 
Telephone: Plaza 8-2891 Telegrams: Abinitio, Telex, New York 


By APPOINTMENT By AppoINntTMENT 
ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE ART ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE WorkKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QuEEN Mary To H.M. tHe Kinc or SWEDEN 


JOHN SPARKS 


LIMITED 


Chinese Works of Art 


A Chinese mutton-fat jade carved peach bowl. 
CH‘IEN LUNG PERIOD: A.D. 1736-1795. 
Height 23 inches. Width 5} inches. 


128 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2265 
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Silversmiths ¢» Jewellers UISS 
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Pair of fine George III 
Candelabra 


4 lights, 3 branches 


Total height 24%” 
Date 1815 


Weight 327.00 oz. 
Maker William Burwash 


ASPREY & COMPANY LIMITED - 165-169 NEW BOND STREET + LONDON - Wr °< Cables: Culleus, London 


C 70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1I 
C. fotn 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) Telephone: HY De Park 5288 


(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFOR D) Telephone: Oxford 4197 


FINE TAPESTRIES, 
SAVONNERIE and 
AUBUSSON CARPETS, 
NELDLEWORK 


and BROCADES 


ENGLISH and FRENCH 


FURNITURE 


1 fine panel of Lille tapestry ti 
helio colonia with Teniers 
subject, Citea 1900 


iWfiain id fi, on 


Grosvenor Gallery 


15 Davies Street London W.1 


Tel,; Mayfair 2782 Hyde Park 3314 Cable address: Sevenartz London W1 


26 October ~ 18 November 


Helen LAMBERT Recent Paintings 
Moscow and environs 


21 November — 31 December 
Lithographs by 
Anatoli KAPLAN 


Scenes, tales, 
songs of Russian 
Lambert The candle bearers Provincial life 


Kaplan ~ The goat seller 
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HARVEY & GORE 


C,1750 


4 BURLINGTON GARDENS, LONDON, W.1 


Hyde Park 2714 


AN IMPORTANT ANTIOUL SILVER BOWL AND COVER 
London 1795 by John Edwards. With contemporary Coat of Arms 
Weight 55 ounces, height 11 inches, diameter 9} inches 


Antique Jewels, Old English Silver, Enamels, etc. 


BANKERS: in account with Messrs, Coutts & Co., Strand since 1812 


ALESSANDRO VITTORIA 
(1525-1608) 


AN APOSTLE 


Bronze 


Height 113 inches 


Sculpture and Works of Art 


PEEL & HUMPHRISSIEEe 


37 NEW BOND STREET LONDON WI1 
MAYfair 6240 


WILLIAM WALTER (Antiques) LTD. 


CHANCERY HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON W.C.2 
Telephone: Chancery 3248/49 AND LONDON SILVER VAULTS Telegrams: Walter Silvavults London 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


An important Set of four antique 
silver Candlesticks 


Made by Ebenezer Coker of 
London in 1761 


Height 132 inches 


Large and interesting collection 
of fine Old English Silver always 
available for inspection 


PRIDES of 
LONDON [2° 


_ Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. | 


Regency breakfront rosewood cabinet with 
brass inlay, marble top. 

6 ft. long, 14} in. deep, height 3 ft. 3 in. 
Regency clock with matching candelabra. 


“119/180 SLOANE STREET, | 


S.W.1 
Tel: BELgravia 3080 
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JEAN BELLEGAMBE St. Barbara before her father Panel: 232 X 172? inches 


WILDENSTEIN 


147 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.: 


Maylair 0602 


The Wutherstty of Schweppshire 


DEGREE DAY. Traditional climax of Oldbrick’s year is tradition, when nobody 
must do anything which everybody hasn’t done always. Degree Day starts the 
evening before, with the seizing and release of the printing press (twenty minutes) 
meeting of protest (five) and outbreak of insubordination in Rag Square which, 
with its Rag Monument and dummy proctors, often’ extorting dummy fines, 
is especially set aside for the people set aside to be exuberant. 

The actual Procession of Recipients gains in picturesqueness from Oldbrick’s 
more catholic acceptance of the truly pertinent, as distinct from the traditionally 
O.K., Subjects. We see, proudly displaying their gowns of office, the Bachelors of 
Film Studio Lighting, the Doctors of Light Reading Suitable for the Family, a 
Quizmaster of Is There Anything In It, two Ph.D’s of Do It Yourself, Disput- 
ants in the History of Intercolonial Cricket Part One, a Passman of the School 
of Examination Passing, two Phobeharmonic Readers in Sunday Paper Musical 
Criticism, an Honorary Dame Electant of Woman’s Magazine Editing, and a 
group of Public Demonstrators of Ceremonial, Circumstance and Pomp. 


a 


TLAVU TAT PARNU EET ADEAARI LAG 


Barbara Schweppworth sculps out Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS. THE) WieHtot eee THROU Gal 
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OF MOUNT STREET LT 
LONDON 


Sarling 


Early furniture 


Chinese and European 


Works of Art 


112 Mount Street 


LONDON W.1 


Telephone: Grosvenor 2858 


Cables: BARGRO, London, W.1 


Terracotta figure of a ‘Fat Lady’ (P‘ang tai tat) in 
so-called Turkish costume, decorated in rare type of 


blue-black pigment burnished to imitate marble or stone. 


Height 14 inches. T‘ang Dynasty, A.D. 618-906. 


NEWMAN & NEWMAN (AntTiquES) LTD. 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH 


H. E. BACKER LTD. 


Cables: 
PORCELIQUE LONDON, S.W.3 
ELMARTES LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephones: 
KENsington 5272 & 3793 


DENYS WREY Lrp. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers Association 
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Left: 
VINCENNES, c. 1745-1750 
The applied rose branches painted in 
enamel colours, 44 inches high 


Right: 
MENNECY, c. 1740 
Painted in polychrome enamels, 
marked D.V. in brown, 5} inches high 


BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.3 


45 SLOANE STREET 
LONDON S.W.1 


Telephone: BELgravia 1813/4 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
WoRKS OF ART 


EXPERT RESTORATION 
OF ANTIQUES 


A small elegant Regency settee in black 
and gilt measuring 44 inches long. 
Circa 1810. 


WE ARE ALWAYS ANXIOUS TO BUY 
FINE ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


XVIII 


DENNIS VANDERKAR 


Old and Modern Paintings 


JAN VOORHOUT 1647-1723 


Canvas 154 X 122 inches 


Signed 

lcm! 

(1) 

o JERMYN ae 

; : 
14 Mason’s Yard 2 | 

2 zs r ] MASON’S | 
Juke Street St. James’s z S| | YARD 

KB RYDER STREET DENNIS 

London S.W.I a re Mead 


SERERT 


el: Whitehall 6994 and Hampstead 3740 
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at AND WATER-COLOURS 
by the 


Pre-Raphaelites 


and their contemporaries 


including works by 


D. G. Rossetti W. Holman Hunt Sir E. Burne-Jones Sir J. E. Millais 
S. Solomon Jj: Brett F. Madox Brown R. Dadd F. Sandys G. F. Watts 
W. Morris C. Fairfax Murray J. Ruskin and others ; 


10 am. 13th November — 8th December 


at 
15a Clifford Street New Bond Street Wr 
REGENT 2302 


ANTIQUE PEWTER 
WANTED 


(Dinner Service urgently required) 
also 


OLD OAK FURNITURE 


Brass Chandeliers and Serpentine Fenders 


The Gld 
Pewter Shop 


(CHARLES CASIMIR) Member of The B.A.D.A. Ltd. 


142 BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Tel: Kensington 7370 


Canvas 29 x 22 inches 


Venetian, early 18th century 
attributed tt GUARDI 


Oil painting now in the possession of 


H. PARKIN SMITH 


36 Gay Street, BATH, Somerset 
Telephone: BATH 3021 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


. L1ARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


A very rare Hepplewhite inlaid Satinwood and Harewood 
Card Table of fine quality and mellow colour. 


44)52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.C.1 


Telephones: Museum 2121, 2122 Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 


BIGGINS GALLERY 


MODERN MASTERS 


PAINTINGS DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


Forthcoming Exhibitions: JOHN GODENNE November 7-25 


FRANCIS LITTNA November 28 - December 30 


30 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Hyde Park 0795 


An important Sheraton 
faded mahogany 
Carlton House table, 
crossbanded in kingwood. 
The reverse side 
inlaid with oval panels. 
Gircas1705, 

Width 58: in. Depth 31 in. 
Height at back 39: in. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALERS TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


MALLETT 
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By Appointment to 
br Majesty The Queen 
ersmiths and Jewellers 


Mug 
London Date 1799 
by John Emes 


Sauce Boat 
London Date 1773 
by Geo. Seatoun 


CARRINGTON & CO. LTD. 


Pierced swing handled Basket 
London Date 1769 
Maker’s Mark ‘T.F.’ 


7 a a 
oul ai ewelle ZZ 


130 REGENT STREET, LONDON W.1 Regent 3727-8 


One of a pair of Pepper Pots 
London Date 1797 


Pepper Pot 
London Date 1794 


By Appointment to 
H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother 
Silversmiths and Jewellers 


Pint Tankard 
London Date 1745 
Cream Jug by Hy. Brind 
London Date 1828 
by Robert Hennell Mustard Pot 
London Date 1817 
by S. Hennell 


Fine quality Regency mahogany library table. 


Fitted with three drawers on each side and one drawer at each end. 


Overall length 6 ft. 9 in. overall width 3 ft. 9 in. 


HA RR Opes 


ANTIQUE GALLERIES, THIRD FLOOR 


Member of The British Antique’ Dealers Association 


HARRODS LTD KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON SWI Tel SLOane 1234 Cables EVERYTHING HARRODS LONDON 
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LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY 


ANNUAL AUTUMN 


EXHIBITION 


OF FINE 


DUTCH, FLEMISH AND ITALIAN 
OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


October 23rd = December ist 


Daily 10 a.m.—7 p.m. Saturdays 10 a.m.—1 p.m. 


Still-life Flower Paintings, Landscapes, River Scenes, 


Seascapes, Interiors, Portraits 


by 


S. van Ruysdael, Fan van Goyen, Fan Brueghel, B. van der Ast, 
Ambrosius Bosschaert, William van der Velde, Philips Wouwerman, 
Gaspar Netscher, Fan van Kessel, facob van Ruysdael, Frans Hals, 

Anthony van Dyck, Giovanni Paolo Pannint, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue 4s. 6d. post free 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 1 


Telephone: WHltehall 9349 


House of Perez 


A fine LADIK Rug. Size 6 ft. 7 in. by 3 ft. 8 in. 
Ref. No. 50587 


Internationally 


Famous for Fine Carpets 


Perez (London) Ltd. 


Member of the B.A.D.A. 


112 and 168 BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephones: KENsington 9878, 9774 & 1917 (112 only) 


Also BRISTOL & AMSTERDAM 
Telegraphic Address: CARPEREZET London SW 3 
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Mann & Fleming 
(Antiques) Ltd. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Early Chippendale gilt Mirror 
48 x 24 inches 


ANTIQUES 
DECORATIONS 


1208 MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2770 


XXVI 
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‘Le Torrent’ by G. COURBET canvas: 221” x 28 


OOTH 


Established 1842 


31 Bruton Street 
London, W.1 


GROsvenor 6741 


XXVII 


ODAY, many of the chief patrons of the Arts are leading 
men in industry and commerce. They are important 
collectors of fine things either for themselves or for their offices 


and they are in the happy position of being able to buy what 


they admire. They appreciate too that a fine work of art is an 


investment that will keep its value. 


Make certain, therefore, that your announcements appear 
regularly in the pages of THE FINANCIAL TIMES. You can be 


certain that a large and influential audience will see them. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES caters for all who are interested in the world of 
art. Denys Sutton, the well-known authority, is a regular contributor to 
its pages. 


Connorsseurs who mean business for you — read | 


7 | 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES  — 


every day 


SIDNEY HENSCHEL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, BRACKEN HOUSE, 10 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC4 
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A rare 18th century Satinwood ‘Ladies 
Writing Cabinet’ of exceptional quality 
and charm. C. 1780. 


Length 3 ft. 3} in. Depth 1 ft. 6} in. 
Height 4 ft. 93 in. 


Companion piece illustrated in 
‘History of English Furniture’ — ‘The 
Age of Satinwood’ by P. Macquor. 


‘it is interesting, as an early and quiet 
example of the delicate furniture that 
prevailed towards the end of the century.’ 


“Probably by G. Seddon (1727-1801) — 
one of the most eminent cabinet makers 
of the late 18th Century.’ 


Prieads eras - Mie 
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JOHN KEIL 


LIMITED 


154 BROMPTON ROAD 


LONDON S.W.3 
Telephone: KE Nsington 6454 Cables: KEILANTIQ 


also at 


51 Park Street, Bristol 


XXIX 


GREGORY & CO. 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD. ESTABLISHED 1823 


Telephones: Mayfair 2608/9/0, 2066 


27 BRUTON ST., BERKELEY SQUARE 
LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Gregco, Wesdo London 


FARING AL MEXOM AU IES BOO I Ee Diane Gs 
Jer ROL SS INL TE DE NOE IRA) ELECTRICAL WORKS 
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A very fine Regency breakfront sideboard, with sabre legs and 

fine stringing and brass inlay, of good figuring and patination. 

Length 6 ft. 8 in. Height 3 ft. Depth at deepest part 2 ft. 6 in. 
Circa 1815. 


A superb pair of s-light Empire candelabra. 
Overall height 2 ft. 44 in. 


An attractive Regency convex mirror and frame. 
Overall height 3 ft. Width 1 ft. 8 in. 


A superb Spanish vargueno cabinet of 
walnut. The fall-down front hinged 
at the bottom, is enriched with iron 

mounts pierced and patterned, heraldic 
lions being used as decoration. The 
interior nest of drawers is richly gilt. 
On a contemporary chest stand. 
16th Century. 
Height 5 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 8 in. wide. 
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Autijues and Works of Art 


TREDINGTON 
Nr. SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR 
WARWICKSHIRE 


Telephone : Shipston-on-Stour 570 


Telegrams: Antiques, Tredington, Warwickshire 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
GOLDSMITHS & CROWN JEWELLERS, 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
GARRARD & CO. LTD., LONDON 


i Bi ed 
Ade 
(Cees 


Single Step Tankard. Date: Charles 11 1671 Maker: E.G. Jackson 13 


THE FINE COLLECTION of antique silver, jewellery and clocks at the 
House of Garrard is both extensive and unique. For those with a taste for 
fine craftsmanship, a visit to Regent Street will prove most rewarding. 


GARRARD Crown Jewellers 


112 REGENT STREET: Wi * REGent goer (11 lines) 


XXXII 


DAVID BLACh & SONS 


I BURLINGTON GARDENS 
NEW BOND STREET, W.I1 


have on exhibition and for sale one of 

the most carefully chosen collections of 

Antique English and Continental Silver, 

Objets de Vertu and fine Works of Art 
in Great Britain and America. 


We are always desirous of purchasing 
for cash any of the aforementioned 
Works of Art. 

% We especially wish to purchase West 
African, Inca and Mexican Primitive 
Sculpture and Works of Art in Gold, 


Ivory, Bronze, viz. Figures, Busts 


and Masks. 
Telegraphic Address: Telephone: 
“DAVIBLACK, LONDON W.1” HYDE PARK 3851 
and 


MR. BERNARD BLACK 
1062 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21 
Telephone: TRAFALGAR 9-2171 
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DUITS 


Finest examples 


of 


17th century Dutch Masters 


6 DUKE STRER 
ST. JAMES’S, LONDON See 
Telephone : Whitehall 7440 


XXXII 


ee )\ 
ESTABLISHED HT. BLAIRMAN & SONS LTD. 


1884 dia are) eae, ome 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W1. 


A RARE REGENCY ROSEWOOD ROLL TOP DESK INLAID WITH IVORY 
Height 3 ft. 6 in. Width 4 ft. Depth 2 ft. 63 in. 


TELEPHONE 
HYDE PARK 0444 


TELEGRAMS 
BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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Two Indians beaching a canoe 
by 


CORNELIUS 
KRIEGHOFF 


(Fully signed) 
Canvas: 9 x 11} inches 
(23 x 29 cm.) 
Framed: 13 x 15 inches 


(33° 39)em:) 


Collections: Charles Gatehouse 
and by descent to Mrs. G. Nelmes 


Exhibited: Times Book Club— 
Exhibition of Canadian Printed 
Books, 1961 


Lake Wakatipu with Mt. 
Earnshaw in the background, 
New Kealand 


by 
EUGEN VON GUERARD 
1878 


(Fully signed and dated) 


Canvas: 15 x 26 inches 


(38 * 66 cm.) 


Framed: 19 x 30 inches 
(48 x 76 cm.) 


Collection: E. Clissold 


M. NEWMAN LTD 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s 
and 


1/3 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 


M. NEWMAN LTD 


Established 1870 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd 


Buenos Aires — a view of the harbour and British Residence 
by 
R. ADAMS, 1826 


(Fully signed and dated) 
Canvas: 17% x 25 inches (45 x 64 cm.) 
Framed: 22 x 29 inches (56 x 74 cm.) 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s, and 1/3 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHItehall 6068/9 Telegraphic Address: NEWPIC, PICCY, LONDON 
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Revere 


View ¥ St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, U.S.A. Oil 26 * 41% inches Signed W. Lord 1809 
H. M. LUTHER - ANTIQUES = 56 GEORGE STREEP =LONDONe ya 


A. FREDERICKS 


(CHELSEA) LTD 


265-267 Fulham Road 
London SW3 


Flaxman 2188 


by Paul Storr, London 1829 
weight 19 ounces 
width 8? inches 


H. S. WELLBY 


16c Grafton Street, W.1 
Telephone: Hyde Park 1597 


Wish to Purchase 
Eighteenth Century English Furniture 


for the Home and Export Markets 


Antique English and Continental Silver - Old Sheffield Plate 
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L. HARRINGTON LTD. 


Reginald. aigton 120 and 125 MOUNT STREET eee 
cats LONDON wW.1 Cables 


CHRISANT, LONDON W1 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


| 
Fine harewood Commode with bandings, inlay 
and flower sprays of exotic woods. 


English - circa 1770 


Measurements : 


3 ft. 4 in. wide, r ft. 8 in. deep, 2 ft. g in. high. 


22 See“ 


FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


WORKS OF ART 


A rare late 18th Century mahogany pedestal desk with fold-over top 
As illustrated; length 44 inches, depth 33 inches, height 29} inches 
When closed; length 444 inches, depth 163 inches, height 30} inches 


PHILLIPS & RIXSONBIETa 


31 Old Brompton Road, London, S.W.7 


KENSINGTON 5858 


Antique Silver 


HARRY 


G. N. DAWNAY 


(Fine Arts) 


Specialist in the 
Finest and Rarest in 
ENGLISH AND WELSH CERAMICS 


108 Penylan Road, CARDIFF 
Telephone: Cardiff 36888 By appointment 


Private residence 
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Sheffield Plate CHERNACK 


Antique Jewellery | of Edinburgh 


85 ROSE STREET - PHONE CAL 3038 


Member of The British Antique Dealers Association 


M4 


XXXVIII 


CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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SUPERB NAVAL PORTRAIT in oils by BATTONI, circa 1740, of Hon. Augustus Townshend, 
6th Son of Charles, second Viscount Townshend, in a deeply carved giltwood frame of the Period. 
Size Canvas 30 x 24 inches. Overall 38 x 32 inches. 

The portrait depicts him in a royal blue uniform richly embroidered with gold braid on the 
lapels and cuffs and he wears a gold embroidered waistcoat with white lace cravat. 

He entered the Service of the Honourable East India Company and was Chief of the Council 
while at Canton. He is referred to in the letters of Horace Walpole, Vol. |, p. 79, also in the 
Chronicles of the East India Company trading to China by H. B. Morse, and Sir Evan Cotton 
writes about him in ‘The East Indiaman’. 


59-61 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.| 


Established 1889 Telephone : Welbeck 8664 


XXXIX 


JAN ALBERTSZ ROTIUS (1624-1666) 


Signed and dated 


Canvas 29 X 224 inches 


MacConnal-Mason & Son Ltd. 


19 Duke Street, St. James’s, London S.W.1 


HMacConnal-Mason & Son 


Lt. 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers Association) 


STRADA A MONREAL (PALERME) 
F. R. UNTERBERGER (b. 1838) 


Signed. Canvas 46$ x 70 inches 


A magnificent example in brilliant colouring 


19 Duke Street, St. James's, London S.dG4..1 


Celephone: Whitehall 3395 


The Connoisseur 
December 1961 

is the 

CHRISTMAS number 

and its 

Contents 


will include 


the following— 


SHARDELOES, Buckinghamshire 
and its restoration 


JOHN HARRIS 


MR. KRESS and the American People 
MALCOLM VAUGHAN 


A Bantam work coffer 


NICHOLAS EDWARDS 


Italian XVIIIth Century Statuettes 
KEITH ROBERTS 


Regency Furniture Designs 


RALPH EDWARDS 


HENRY MOORE on a Dutch hilltop 
LUKE HERRMANN 


Four important BOW porcelain 
documents 


A lost work of Soldani-Benzi: and the 
discovery of the documentary wax models 


HUGH TAIT 


ABSTRACT ART in the West 
GEOFFREY WAGNER 


The Great Age of French Landscape 
WILLIAM GAUNT 
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45 Dover Stash Lond gh a 


Hyde Park 4711 


P. H. GILLINGHAM 


M.B.A.D.A. Ltd. 
Antiques and Works of Art 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
Spectality: Old English Cottage Furnishing 
8 CHERTSEY STREET ‘LYNDHURST’ LONDON ROAD 
GUILDFORD GUILDFORD 
Telephone: 5750 Telephone: 61952 


HAL O’NIANS 


17th and 18th Century Paintings and Drawings 


6 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: Whitehall 9392 


ROBERT de FRESNES 


ANTIQUES and OBJETS D’ART 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


CESSNOCK CASTLE 


FINE FABRICS GALSTON 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
OAK FURNITURE AYRSHIRE Galston 314 


EXPORTERS 
Trade enquiries invited 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 


COINS AND MEDALS 


especially for collections 
Catalogue of English Coins, 9/3. Bulletin 1/- 


B. A. SEABY LTD., 65 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


DO: RS Evi = G ASCE Reales 
J. A. FREDERICKS 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers Association) 


WISHES TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


[ 49 DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Welbeck 8934 
Sa | 


C. & D. O°DONOGHUE 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA 


12 Victoria Parade, TORQUAY. Devon 


Telephone: 3567 


XLII 


By Appointment 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth II 
Jewellers 


@ 


LTD, 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


AND AT LLANDUDNO 


AANA ORANGE Es 


RED AND GREEN GOLD FOLDING SCREEN of six miniature frames 
which close up into a portable block set with ten fancy cut sapphires. The 
screen is opened when one of the sapphires is pressed releasing the handle. 


Fully signed by Fabergé in Russian characters and bearing the initials of the 
Chief Workmaster: Michael Perchin. When closed: 1% x 1% x 1 inches. 
Length of screen when unfolded: 7} inches. 


By Appointment 
to the late Queen Mary 


Announcing 


The Connoisseur New Guides 


Edited by L. G. G. Ramsey, Editor of The Connoisseur 


Each volume in the series will provide a concise and illuminating 
survey of a main branch of antiques, and will be richly illustrated — 
with examples from leading museums and private collections. 

The series as a whole will form an invaluable guide to the 
fascinating and sometimes complex world of antiques, where a 
sound knowledge of style and period is an essential condition of 
good taste and judgment. 


The first two volumes in the series are : 


Antique English 


Antique English 


ReneS teas Antique English FURNITURE 
POU TERS, ‘iter % 
PORCELAIN 
AND GLASS 


Antique English 
FURNITURE 


THE CONNOISSEUR NEW GUIDE TO | 


Each volume contains 192 pp. including 64 pp. monochrome plates. 9} < 6% inches. 25s. net 


Further volumes will include: 


~ PAINTING & SCULPTURE SILVER & METALWARE 
TEXTILES & COs TUNige MUSIC couse AL 
CLOCKS & WATCH: INSTRUMENTS 


Obtainable from all Booksellers or from the Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, SW18 
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hi il aa la 
VICTORIAN PAINTING 1837-1887 


Loan Exhibition in Aid of The Victorian Society 


22nd November—16th December 


Sir J. E. MILLAIS (1829-1896) The Violet’s Message 


THOS. AGNEW & SONS LTD. 
43 Old Bond Street and 3 Albemarle Street 


Telegrams: ‘RESEMBLE, LONDON W.1’ London, V V e 1 Telephones: HYDE PARK 9188 and 9189 


“NEW PAINTINGS BY 


JEAN COMMERE 


9th NOVEMBER - Ist DECEMBER 


30 BRUTON STREET - LONDON W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 2250 Cables: Drawings, London, W.1 


GALERIE MOTTE 


GENEVE 


Samedi 18 novembre 1961 


Tres importante vente aux encheres publiques 
TABLEAUX MODERNES 


collection de Madame M. Dreyfuss et de divers amateurs 


CEuvres de: 


BONNARD - CHAGALL - DERAIN - GAUGUIN - MANET - MARQUET 
VUILLARD, etc. 


Expert: M. Jacques Dubourg, |26, bd. Haussmann, Paris 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRE SUR DEMANDE 


eR 


5, passage des Lions, GENEVE, tél. 25 21 51 
GALERIE MOTTE 22, rue Bonaparte, PARIS, tél. Med. 1377 
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HOLMES 


29 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.!1 


Telephone: HYDE PARK 1396 


+ ME 
C2 COD DBA44-. 


¥ 


ANTIQUE SILVER by PAUL STORR 
One of a pair of fine four-light Candelabra 


Height 314 inches. London Hallmark 1816 


BRACHER 
& 
SYDENHAM 


A fine Venetian View 
by 
M. MARIESCHI 
c. 1730 
27 x 41 inches 
contemporary carved wood frame 


FINE ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FURNITURE CARPETS PAINTINGS 
PORCELAIN WORKS OF ART 


HOWARD 


8 DAVIES STREET BERKELEY SQUARE LONDON W.1 


A fine QUEEN ANNE Coffee Pot, 1712 
by Richard Raine 


Height: g4 inches 


Weight: 25 oz. 8 dwt. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
| READING, BERKS. 


. 


ANTIQUES & DECORATIONS 


25 East 55th Street NEW YORK 22 
PLAZA 3-2570 


Telephone: 53724 Established: 1790 
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The Entrance to Trouville Harbour by EUGENE BOUDIN. Signed and dated ’83 


Panel size 10} X 8} inches 


LEGGATT BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephones: Whitehall 3772 and 3252 Cables: Leggabros, Piccy, London 


O’HANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON W.1 
Grosvenor 1562 


9 - 25 November 


FRANCIS 
OPPENHEIMER 


RETROSPECTIVE 
EXHIBITION 


30 November - 16 December 


CYRIL ROSS 


PAINTINGS 


VUILLARD Chez Maxim's, 1900 Oil: 19% * 194 inches 


IN THE CENTRE of the City of London midway 
between The Mansion House and St. Mary le 
Bow Church (Bow Bells) there is a little old 
fashioned business which has been in existence 
over half a century. 

The Corporation of London have a notice on 
the wall of the shop which states ‘St. Thomas a 


Becket was born near this spot’, but today the 
beautiful premises are the home of The 
Worshipful Company of Mercers the Premier 
Livery Guild of the City. 

The little business on the corner at number 
90 Cheapside has quite a nice collection of 
English Antique Silver, and if you call you might 
find just the piece you had in mind to purchase. 

Should it not be convenient to call if you send 
aletter to Hicklenton & Phillips at 90 Cheapside, 
E.c.2 stating your wants together with the 
approximate amount you expect to pay you will 
receive a courteous and prompt reply. 


Important painted study of 
THE INFANT HERCULES AND THE SNAKES 
/ by Sir Joshua REYNOLDS (100 cm. x 127 cm.) 
Apply: Gérald MESSADIE, 35 Rue Francois ler, PARIS, 8e 
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A REGENCY SIDEBOARD CUPBOARD of unusual 
type in finely figured mahogany, probably by Gillow. 
Width 6 ft. 2 in., depth 2 ft. 6 in., height 3 ft. 1 in. 


The recessed centre containing a cupboard enclosed by 


a pair of doors with drawers and cellarette at either end. 


This quaint address is approached by a narrow turning 
situated between Bond Street and South Molton Street. 


: HAUNCH OF VENISON YARD 
: BROOK STREET - LONDON W/41 


BOND S/RLET 


5 


ITD 15. NORTON FOLGATE BISHOPSG 
ee re LONDON: TELEPHONE: BISHOPSGATE 1587 


ESTABLISHED IN THE CITY FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS ate . peer 
; eas _ DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE ENGLISH SILVER 


"LARGE AND VARIED SELECTION ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
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QUEEN ANNE BOWL 
by WILLIAM PENSTONE 1706 


5? inches high, 9 inches diameter 


weight 334 ounces 


Beslan eAeelE HENRY SPENCER 


Tel. 23223 BRADFORD 3 Est. 1903 ———— =. & SONS 


(Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) ESTABLISHED 1840 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.1.C.S., F.A.I. 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A. (Cantab.), F.A.I. 
H,. Michael Spencer, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1. 
L. M. Seymour. W. E. Peck, F.A.I. Harry C. P. Spencer, A.A.I. 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


FORTHCOMING COUNTRY HOUSE FURNITURE SALES 
BY HENRY SPENCER AND SONS 


Thursday, 2nd November 1961 at, 
KNAPTON HALL, MALTON, YORKSHIRE. 


By Order of Rt. Hon. Lord Westbury. 


Thursday and Friday, 23rd and 24th November, 196] at 
SANDON HALL, STAFFORD. 


By Order of The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Harrowby, consequent on 
alterations to Sandon Hall and from Burnt Norton, Gloucestershire. 


20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone 531-2 


4 Paradise Street, SHEFFIELD 1 


Telephone 25206 (2 lines) 


91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone 3347-8 


. VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


An 18th century mahogany kneehole table; original brass handles; 30 inches 
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Members of The British 


Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Antiques, Furniture 
and Works of Art 


PACKED & 


SHIPPED 


to all parts of the World 
OVERSEAS HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


GANDER & WHITE LTD. 


Head Office: 
25 CHEVAL PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.7 


Telephone: 
KNightsbridge 
0646-8 


‘Happy and kumfi 
I shall be 

Gander & White 
him packee me’ 


Packing 
Warehouse: 


Empress Place, Lillie Road, $.W.6. Telephone: FULham 0309 
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BIGGS 


of MAIDENHEAD 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Open all day on Saturdays 


Pair of Sheraton period 
elbow chairs, with black 
and gilt decoration. 


Height 2 ft. ro in. 
width of seat 1 ft. 10 in, 


26,28; 90,32 
HIGH STREET 
MAIDENHEAD 


BERKSHIRE 


TEL. 
(3 LINES) 223, 963-964 
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Anniversary 
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~~ Tee Prive $20 G7 
21 East 57th Suecet AOS New V ork:22,, Nos 
r~ (U.S.A.) 


RALPH GOX 
Ce Costle Hild 
Lincoln 


Mid 18th Century Celestial Globe 
by JOHN SENEX, F.R.S. 
Overall diameter and height !7 in. 


Fine original condition. The 

mahogany stand identifiable 

with furnishings of the period 
George Il 
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JEAN-BAPTISTE MONNOYER 
1634-1699 
Canvas 374 X 40 inches 


From a French private collection 


MICHAEL HARVARD 


99a QUEEN’S GATE 


LONDON 
Old Master S.W.7 


Sai 2 Restorations 
Paintings 


CRANE KAI 


178 BROMPTOR 


KNightsbridge 7566 


and at: 35 So 


Maurice de VLAMINCK (1876-1958) 
‘Pot de Chrysanthémes’ 1925 
Oil/canvas 254 « 192 inches 


Albert MARQUET (1875-1947) 
‘Port de Hambourg’ 1908 
Oil/canvas 94 « 122 inches 
From: Ancienne Galerie Drouet 


YN GALLERY 


INDON S.W.3 


ums: Kalgal London 


anchester 2 


Alexej JAWLENSKY (1864-1941) 
‘Reife’ 1912 
Oil/board 214 x 194 inches 
Exhibited: Edinburgh Festival, 1960 
Arts Council Exhibition 
Tate Gallery, 1960 
Illustrated: Clemens Weiler ‘Jawlensky’ 


Works by: 

VAN DONGEN, MARQUET 
VLAMINCK, JAWLENSKY, MASSON 
BORES, PERMEKE, DE SMET 
J. MARCHAND, O’CONOR 
LAGAR 


André MASSON 
*L’Arbre’ 1949 
Oil/canvas 454 x 354 inches 
Exhibited: Venice Biennale 
Curt Valentine, New York 
Louis Leiris, Paris 
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Contents include 


Packwood House, Warwickshire 
Georgian Patent Furniture: £. T. JOY 
Spanish Jewellery of the late 
Renaissance in the Hispanic Society 
of America: 
ADA MARSHALL JOHNSON 
Ancient Glass at Corning: 
A. VON SALDERN 
A New Field of Egyptian Art: 
BERNARD V. BOTHMER 
Capricci Cinesi: The Vogue for 
Chinoiserie in Italy: 
HUGH HONOUR 
The National Print Room of 
Belgium: 
LYDIA DE PAUW-DE VEEN 
Sadahide and the Yokohama-e Prints: 
DR. F. A. TURK 
‘ > 9 
Peter the Great’s’ Throne: 
A. G. GRIMWADE 


The American Museum at Claverton 
Manor, near Bath: THERLE HUGHES 

Some Bookplates of Schools, 
Colleges and Universities: 
MARK SEVERIN 

National Art Treasures of Korea: 
GODFREY GOMPERTZ 


In Search of Chandeliers: 
ROBERT SHERLOCK 


Asia Minor—rug-producer 
extraordinary: 
KUDRET TURKHAN and 
STANLEY REED 

Pictures from Ulster Houses: 
ANNE CROOKSHANK 


The Thyssen Pictures and the 
National Gallery: 
THEODORE CROMBIE 

A Pied-a-terre in Paris: 
TERENCE KENNEDY 


out November 1961 


Cloth bound 


SES 
Ne. 


30s. per copy Profusely illustrated 
By post 32s. 6d. or U.S.A. $5.00 


The Connoisseur Year Book is not included in any subscription, but you are invited to order it through your bookseller; 

or to send 32s. 6d. (or five dollars), direct to London, for a copy, which will be mailed to you from London immediately 

on publication. We much regret that late orders may be disappointed. If ordering by mail, please send your early remittance to: 
The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18 
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JAMES SEYMOUR 1702-52 


canvas 334 x 524 inches 


ENGLISH SPORTING PAINTINGS 


James Seymour John Wootton J. N. Sartorius _ ete. 


RUTLAND GALLERY 


180 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.3 


KEN: 0139 


JAMES SEYMOUR canvas 75 X 664 inches 


| Wingate: Johnston Ltd 


Established 1815 


Head office: 


gi-93 CHARTERHOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 


also at; LIVERPOOL - 
SOUTHAMPTON - 


NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW - TORONTO 
NEW YORK - MONTREAL 


Packers - Shippers 
Custombrokers -— 
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MANCHESTER © 


Travel Agents 


CONNOISSEUR REGISTER 


SCHOOL of DESIGN and DECORATING. Michael Inchbald, 
M.S.I.A., F.R.S.A., and Jacqueline Inchbald will run a concentrated 
ten-week course, starting January 22nd until March 30th, covering 
every aspect of Design and Decoration, modern and classical, including 
furniture, silver, china, as well as a practical course of upholstery, 
furniture painting and repair. Application to 10 Milner Street, S.W.3. 


WANTED: Florentine Inlaid Mosaic — ‘pietre dure’. Lawrence Kalom, | 
Zion, Illinois. 


Colour photographs sell your fine goods — we make the finest 
colour photographs. Wallace Heaton Ltd., 127 New Bond Street, 
London W.1. 


WANTED: José Cubero’s Malaga Clay Figures (see The Connoisseur, 
March 1961, American April, Page 106). Give description, including 
condition and price. Box 7196. 


FOR SALE: CONNOISSEUR 1902 to 1919 and 1921 to 1924 com- 
plete (each year bound in three volumes — red cloth as new): later years 
unbound. Offers for any number of volumes. Box No. 7201. 


DUNNING’S ANTIQUES purchase and offer Ship Figureheads, Sun- 
dials, Globes, Scientific Instruments, Early Carvings, Rushlight 
Holders, Sandglasses, Door Furniture. 58 Holywell Hill, ST. ALBANS. 
51065. 


WANTED by Private Collector OLD AMERICAN FLAGS (prior to 
1870). Write: B. Mastai, 21 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. (U.S.A.) 


FOR SALE: Fine French antique MARBLE FIREPLACES, 
MANTELS Louis XV, Louis XVI, also accessories. Moderate prices. 
ETTINGOFF, 35 Rue Charlot, PARIS, France. ARChives 7456. 


CLASSICS of SPACE ART. 200 oil paintings for exhibitions. Herb. 
Loewenthal, Dés Planet b., Nationalpark, Zurich 7, Kluseggstr. 16 
(Switzerland). 


GARRARD & CO. LTD., Crown Jewellers, are particularly interested 
to purchase Table Silver such as Tea and Coffee Services, Trays, 
Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, Candlesticks, Candelabra etc.; also 
all types of Antique Silver, Antique Jewellery, and 17th and 18th 
century Clocks. Send pieces to 112 Regent Street, London W.1 or we 
will gladly arrange for a representative to call. 


FOR SALE: Rare Bechstein Boudoir Grand in Adam style case 
with ormolu mouldings. 200 guineas. A. J. Woodcock, 35a Coverley 
Road, Headington, Oxford. 


YE OLDE TYMES, 27 High Street, Clacton-on-Sea. Comprehensive 
stock of Antique Furniture, Jewellery, Silver, Plate and China. Personal 
visits invited. Trade enquiries welcomed. Telephone: Clacton 800. 


Antique Clocks bought, sold and repaired. E. Jurmann, C.M.B.H.J., 
26 Spring Street, Brighton, Sussex. Tel: 25006. 


WANTED to buy. Paintings by William A. Walker, or W.A.W., 
Libraries, Old letters with Stamps, Antique Furniture, China, Silver, 
Old coins, American Historical paintings, Netsukes, Paperweights, 
Southern items always wanted. Schindlers Antique Shop, 200 King 
Street, Charleston 5, S. Carolina, U.S.A. 


BEARNES’ SALEROOMS, Warren Road, Torquay (telephone 22309) 
attract principal Buyers from London, etc. We are pleased to advise 
West country owners re sale of Antiques, Pictures, Silver, etc. (Estate 
Agency Depts: Torquay 22126, Paignton 58296.) 


Chronometers, deck watches and stop-watches for disposal from 
the unique collection of Charles Frank, Saltmarket, Glasgow. 


Register advertisements are 1/- per word, minimum 15/-, which must be prepaid 
and sent to the Advertisement Manager, THE CONNOISSEUR, 13-17 NEW 
BURLINGTON PLACE, LONDON, W.1. (Gerrard 8166.) Addresses or Box 
Numbers must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with 
the Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept no responsibility for 
any sales effected. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO H.M. QUEEN 
ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 


Antique Jewels, Hine Snuff-Boxes 


An important XVIIth Century Swedish part gilt tankard 
by Henrik Reimers. Norrk6ping, circa 1690. 


An Example from our Collection of Early Continental Silver 


Valuations for Probate, 
Insurance and Division. oy 
° . ° 


Telephone: MA Yfair 6261 & 6262 
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East Indiaman CERES, 1180 tons, leaving Portsmouth on her first voyage to 
China, April 1788. Canvas size 34 % 58 inches. Signed T. LUNY, 1788. 


THE PARKER GALLERY 


2 ALBEMARLE ST; PICCADILLY 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


MEMBER SINCE 1919 LONDON, W.1 GROSVENOR 5906-7 OF THE HELLENES 


Regardless of size or complexity 
you can rely on P & S to pack and 
forward to all parts of the world, 
promptly, safely and economically. 


Pitt & Scott 
Limited 
1/3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 
E.C.4 
Telephone: City 6474 


The Connoisseur 


is NOW 
published 
monthly 


Household removals to all parts of 

the world. Storage facilities at 

London, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Paris. 


Price 10/- 


LAMPS & SHADES 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES IN BRITAIN by 


£6 15s a year including postage 


IN U.S.A. 
$16.00 for 12 issues 


NITA MILLER 


$30.00 for 24 issues 


The 12 issues include the Antique Dealers’ Fair Number 63a Grosvenor Street 


London W.| 
MAYFAIR 0951 


Main Subscription Agents 
The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, SW18 
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From this Suite of 


Eighteenth Century Silver 
any article may be 
purchased separately; 


en suite it is very fine 


and beautiful 


George II Bullet Tea Pot by Simon Pantin. London 1732-33. Height 4 inches. Weight 143 ounces. Contemporary Armorial. 
George II Coffee Pot by Gabriel Sleath. London 1737-38. Height 8 inches. Weight 17 ounces. A very rare small Coffee Pot. 
George I Cream Ewer by William Fleming. London 1725. Height 34 inches. Weight 3 ounces. 

George II Salver by Henry Daniel. Dublin 1732. Diameter 16 inches. Weight 63 ounces. Contemporary Armorial. 


George II Sugar Bowl by Jane Daniel. Dublin circa 1740. Height 34 inches. Weight 5 ounces. 


Jane Daniel was the wife of Henry Daniel, who made the Salver photographed above. It is most unusual to find a piece of 
Silver made by an Irish Lady Silversmith. 


from the Collection of 


SE@UIS WINE Ii —- 


‘ ; , Tel; Dublin 73865 
Fine Art Dealers, Jewellers and Silversmiths riety 


31 & 32 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 


di oa ta fa gies hi, fo th, 
eae 
28 geet do LetSae Monee sone yee 


GALLERIES 


4 CORK STREET BOND STREET W1 


EARLY ENGLISH DRAWINGS 
AS CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


NOVEMBER 22nd DECEMBER 


Leas EOWA 


Painters of Today is a new series designed to bring before the public 
— at low cost — painters of the contemporary scene whose work has 
not hitherto been easily available in book-form. 

Each volume is introduced by a well-known critic who brings warmly 
to life the man behind the paintings. 

The first of the series, L. S. Lowry, has a vivid and often amusing 
introduction by Mervyn Levy. 

20 plates in full colour. 


JOHN BRATBY «cach 21s. 


John Bratby’s strongly individual style of painting with its thick paint 
and bold drawing has always attracted attention. As a student, at his 
first exhibition and then as the artist for the film ‘The Horse’s 
Mouth’ he has constantly been in the public eye. 

This volume, the second in the series, has a biographical introduction 
by Alan Clutton-Brock. 20 PLATES IN COLOUR AND AN INTRODUCTION BY MERVYN LEVY 


20 plates in full colour. 


DEATH OF THE HERO py Jack Lindsay 


French painting from David to Delacroix. 
228 pages, 59 black-and-white illustrations, 12 colour plates. 42s. 


INDIAN ART IN AMERICA by Frederick J. Dockstader 


With many examples of the magnificent Arts and Crafts of the North 
American Indian. 


224 pages, 180 black-and-white illustrations, 70 colour plates. 8 gns. 


NAQOOW O-UCAY 


& 
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as 


YORE ROUSSEAU 


1812-1867 


ILITT GALLERY 
: Ryder Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


Whitehall 6821 


Specialists in 


ITALIAN PAINTINGS 
of the 17th and 18th centuties 


GALERIE INTERNATIONALE 
D’ART CONTEMPORAIN 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


PARIS, 1* 


253, RUE SAINT-HONORE 
Tél: Opéra 32.29 


BRUXELLES, V 
208, AV. F. ROOSEVELT 
Tél: 72.09.79 


ZURICH, 1 
NUSCHELERSTRASSE 31 
Tel: 25 17 48 


Mathieu 
Guiette 
Compard 


Degottex 
Dangelo 
Corbero 
Viola 

A. Pomodoro 
G. Pomodoro 


In the front line of contemporary art 
ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE 


GAUGUIN 


LAROGUSSE art books 


new publications 


LAROUSSE 


in-quarto series 


L’ART ET L’HOMME 


3 volumes under the general editorship of René Huyghe, de 1’Aca- 
démie francaise. 

A monumental history of art, sumptuously illustrated, which sets 
the evolution of plastic expression in relation to the history of 
thought and of civilisation, from the origins to the present day. 
The third and last volume has just been published, bound (8 3/4x113/4 ins.), 
with colour jacket, 496 pages, 1.100 black and white illustrations, 
24 plates in colour. 


“(Les plus grands peintres” series 


GAUGUIN, par Maximilien Gauthier 
RAPHAEL, par Fred Bérence 


Two fine albums of reproductions in black and white and in colour, 
with a commentary by distinguished art critics. 
Each volume, bound (8 7/8 x12 1/8 ins.), with colour jacket, 78 pages. 


Already published : 
BOTTICELLI - GOYA - REMBRANDT - WATTEAU 


‘““Musées et monuments” series 


LE LOUVRE (2 volumes), par Maximilien Gauthier 


The first title of this new series devoted to the artistic wealth of 
all nations. 

Each volume, bound (81/4x105/8 ins.), with colour jacket, 150 pages 
of reproductions in black and white and in colour. ; 


from your usual supplier, 
or LAROUSSE 17, rue du Montparnasse - PARIS 6¢. 
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KNOEDLER 


Established 1846 


Old and Contemporary Masters 


LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
34 St. James’s Street 14 East 57th Street _ 85 bis rue du Faubourg 
9. Wer N.Y.22 St. Honoré 8° 


MARTIN & Co. Ltd. of CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1806 


it 


5 


Saml Csdbelicte 1811 Ce 
& Edwd. Wigan John Deacon A, 5 
Promenade CHELTENHAM Telephone 2821 
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Louis Seize carved statuary marble 
Chimneypiece, of superb quality, complete 
with decorative cast tron interiors 


OPENING WIDTH 3’ 94” 
OPENING HEIGHT 2’ 10” 


CRIMNEYPIECE]: LENGTH OF SHELF 5’ 01” 
TOTAL HEIGHT at 7a! 
INTERIOR: OPENING WIDTH 2’7” OPENING HEIGHT 2’ 33” 


T. CROWTHER & SON 


(T. CROWTHER & SON LTD.) 


282 NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON, 5.W.6 
Telephone: FULham 1375-7 


Cable Address: Antiquity, London 


Please note we close at | p.m. Saturdays 


AU cTl O N SALES 


: 21-27 NOVEMBER, 1961 


I Eminent Paintings by Old and Modern 
Masters from several private collections. 
Dutch Paintings 17th century, very impor- 
tant collection of Flower Pictures, Italian 
Renaissance and Baroque Paintings, etc. 
Furniture, Miniatures, Silver, Porcelain, 
Sculptures, Faience, Handicraft Art, etc. 


Il Drawings, Old and Modern Prints. 


Ill Selected Arms from aristocratic pro- 
prietors, Armours from the collection 
R. W. Hearst, etc. 


Three fully illustrated catalogues 


ON VIEW: DAILY FROM 6-19 NOVEMBER 


Hobie Gl beales 


coco (REA E te 
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INTERNATIONAL 
_ DIRECTORY OF ARTS 


EDITOR: DR. HELMUT RAUSCHENBUSCH 


Delivery of copies ordered in advance of this new, sixth, 
completely revised oe 


1961 EDITION 


has just been completed. Curators of museums and galleries, 

art historians and archaeologists, art and antique dealers, 

artists and private art collectors all over the world are now 

enjoying instructive reading from this unique work of 
reference on 


Museums and Public Galleries, Libraries with 

stocks of historical data as well as information 

significant for the history of arts, Universities, 

Academies and Colleges with seminaries of 

archaeology and history of art and Schools of 
fine and applied arts. 


Art and Antique Dealers, Private Galleries, 
Auctioneers. 


Art Book- and Art Publishers, Art Periodicals, 
Antiquarian and Art Booksellers. 


Living Artists (Painters, Sculptors, Etchetey 
Restorers. 


Private Collectors, Art Lovers and Benefactors, 
Art Associations, Art Experts. 


Do not hesitate to order at once a copy of this indispensable 
handbook, which has achieved a secure place with all who 
maintain ideal or material connections with art. 


100,000 valuable references from all countries of the world, 
complete addresses with special information and hundreds 
of illustrations covering 1,328 pages. Price only £4.7.0 or 
$12 including postage. Please order at once; no arrangements 
have been made for reprinting this edition. 


PUBLISHERS: 
DEUTSCHE ZENTRALDRUCKERE! AG 


Dessauer Str. 6-7, Berlin SW 61 (West Berlin), Germany 


London Office: Albert Milhado & Co. Ltd. 
140 Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7.  Tel.: FRE 0145 
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signed and dated PIETER BOUT 


STADTWALDGURTEL 32 


COLOGNE 


(Illustrated catalogue free on request) 


324 x 434 inches 


YOUR FINE ANTIQUES 
DESERVE GODDARD’S CARE 


Goddard’s Cabinet Makers Wax, perfected by England’s leading 
specialists in the care of fine antiques, is the most effective polish 
you could wish for. Its rich beeswax content actually feeds 
woods and leathers which helps prevent drying and cracking... 
shines to a beautiful deep lustre. And it’s freshly scented with 
lavender or lemon verbena, has no unpleasant ‘polish odor’ at all. 


J. GODDARD & SONS Ltd. 


LEICESTER . ENGLAND 


U.S.A. OFFICE: 299 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


4 


A FINE PAINTED SECRETARY 
ONLY SIX FEET TALL WITH 
A LEATHER WRITING SLIDE 
{AND TROMPE L’OEIL BOOK 
FRONTS FOR LOWER DOORS 
% % 
SUPERB CARVED FRUIT- 
WOOD ARMCHAIR IN FRENCH 
MANNER 


YEAKEL & FIELD 


1099 COAST BOULEVARD SOUTH . LAGUNA BEACH - CALIFORNIA 
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ONE OF A PAIR 

OF IMPORTANT 
GEORGIAN 
CARVED AND GILT 
SIDE TABLES 


WITH GREEN 


MARBLE TOPS, 


CIRCA 1730. 


Illustrated brochure 
upon request 


STAIR & COMPANY 


59 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Tel: ELdorado 5-7620 


SMITH & WATSON 


20 EAST 55TH ST., NEW YORK 22 . PLAZA 3-1462 
(Ellouise Abbott, 503 Hathaway, Houston 6, Texas) 


Antiqued cherry headboard 

14 juillet, Le Havre RAOUL DUFY . with caned panel and ebony 
Fauve, painted 1906 

Collection Adolphe Menjou 


inlay. Made in various sizes 
and finishes. 


HAMMER GALLERIES Inc. BROCHURE ON REQUEST 
51 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
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St. Elijah fed by the Raven 


GIOVANNI FRANCESCO BARBIERI 
15§91—1666 


Canvas 88 X 59 inches 


CENTRAL PICTURE GALLERIES 


624 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 ELDORADO 5-6564 


KWANNON, JAPANESE GILDED BRONZE, 
HEIAN PERIOD 


147 EAst 72ND STREET, NEW York 21, N.Y. 


LAING 


Old Masters 
Krieghoff and the Early Canadians 


Contemporary Canadian 


British and French Paintings 


Modern Sculpture 


Galleries: 194 Bloor St. W., Toronto 
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PHONE: BUTTERFIELD 8-0044 
CABLES: HAMMERARTS 


Ee 


Mephon M poctor 


Old CE sler Dye wings 


G. F. BARBIERI called GUERCINO (1591-1666) 
Study of Two Warriors Pen and brown wash 
8 x 53 inches 


150 East 61st Street New York 22, N.Y. 
By appointment PLaza 2-5164 


Near I7 ae 18 at I-45 p.m. 
: : ON EXHIBITION FROM NOVEMBER 11 

FINE FRENCH XVIII CENTURY FURNITURE 

| - _ TAPESTRIES RUGS PORCELAINS SILVER PAINTINGS 


: - From the Collection of the Late 
a | COUNTESS SALA, New York 


Sold by Order of Her Daughter, Mrs. Vincent E. Brown 


Outstanding among the ébénisterie, a pair of Louis XV Among other valuable property, a silk-woven tapestry 


acajou and tulipwood marquetry serpentine-front 
_ cabinet-commodes, richly mounted in bronze doré, 


understood to have been presented to Queen Maria 


_ Leszcyznska, wife of Louis XV, by the city of Paris, and 


after J. H. Huet, L’Arbre de Mai; French silver by 
Georges Keller and Aucoc of Paris in the Louis XV- 
XVI taste; Sevres and other old Continental porcelains, 


with a few Meissen services; marble and terra cotta 


bearing the royal inventory stamp; a Louis XV king- 
|| wood and tulipwood marquetry bureau plat, richly 
mounted in bronze doré, by Bon Durand (M.E. 1761); 
a Louis XV-XVI tulipwood and harewood marquetry 
oval occasional table by Pierre-Frangois Guignard 
(M.E. 1767); a Louis XV salon suite in Beauvais 
| tapestry of the period. 


sculptures, featuring Pajou’s terra cotta La Naissance du 
Dauphin, depicting Marie Antoinette as Venus; marbles 
by Clodion, Boizot and others; bronze and bronze doré 
candelabra by Delafosse; a magnificent Louis XIV 
Royal Savonnerie carpet (c. 1650); old master and 


other paintings and drawings. 


Ilustrated Catalogue $2.00 - Air Mail Additional 


Public Auction November 25 at 1-45 p.m. 
ON EXHIBITION FROM NOVEMBER 18 
CHOICE XVIII CENTURY ENGLISH FURNITURE 
From the 
ANNA E. ERICKSON ESTATE 


A Queen Anne upholstered walnut settee in Soho tapestry; a Queen Anne carved and parcel-gilded burl walnut 
secretary; a George 1 carved walnut three-chair-back settee with eagle arms; a pair of George 1 carved walnut armchairs 
with claw-and-ball feet; a pair of Chippendale richly carved mahogany armchairs in the French taste and many other 


fine pieces. 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 - Air Mail Additional 
A ae Available in London: DAWSON’S OF PALL MALL, 16 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
or direct PARKE-BERNET Cable: PARKGAL 
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NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


ISABELLA WEDDERBURN 
by 
SIR HENRY RAEBURN 
1756-1823 


30 x 25 inches 


FINE PAINTINGS 


15 East 57th Street New York, N.Y. 


PLAZA 5-4980 
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Twenty-six aia 


galleries of genuine 
antique English, 
Continental and Oriental 
furnishings and 

Be onorien antique 
jewelry; a gallery of 

fine paintings; , 
chandeliers and mantels; 
custom-made furniture 


in our shop. 


Rare satinwood and parcel-gilded demi-lune commode made in England c. 1800; 54” 


ESTABLISHED 1919 wide, 20” deep, 38” high. Pair of Continental porcelain figures, 11” high. 17th century 
Dutch family painting, canvas size 37” x 43”. Pair of Waterford 3-light crystal sconces; 
Member, Art & Antique Dealers 26” high, 16” wide. Pair of Berlin porcelain cache pots in apple green; 8” wide. Pair of 


; English Regency period satinwood pedestals; 42” high, 10” x 10” tops. 
League of America 


B. Manheim Galleries 


403 - 409 ROYAL STREET - TELEPHONE 524-0846 - NEW ORLEANS 12 
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_ Masterpieces of 


+ vi 


PAINTING SCULPTURE PORCELAIN | 
FURNITURE — TAPESTRIES © . 


GOTHIC : RENAISSANCE ‘ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INC. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


Wakefield-Scearce Galleries bq 


Old Science Hill Chapel, Shelbyville, Kentucky . 


on the main road (U.S. 60) between Louisville and Lexington . 


Telephone: (Area Code 502) ME. 3-4382 


In order to settle an estate, we have been com- 
missioned to offer the following Doughty Birds 
for sale. (Included are the Rare Quail, which are 
pictured.) Prices will be given on request, by 
telephone or letter. 


GOLD FINCHES 
BLUE BIRDS 
RED CARDINALS 
CHICKADEES 
BALTIMORE ORIOLES 
BOB WHITE QUAIL 
INDIGO BUNTINGS 
MOCKING BIRDS 
MAGNOLIA WARBLERS 
RED-EYED VIREOS 
APPLE BLOSSOMS 
AND BEES 
GOLDEN CROWNED 
KINGLETS 
OVENBIRDS 
MYRTLE WARBLERS 
BEWICK WRENS 
PARULA WARBLERS 
GNATCATCHERS 
YELLOW THROATS 
PHOEBE 
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LAMBERTI & OZONOFF, INC. 


244 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N. Y. ~ OREGON 9-8198 
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PAUL STORR COLLECTION 


A most outstanding collection of Paul Storr silver purchased from one estate, consisting of a pair of 133-inch chop 
plates — one 22-inch oval tea tray — 12 10}-inch dinner plates — 12 10-inch soup plates — a pair of the most unusual 
quality and size sauce boats — set of 4 round vegetable dishes and covers — one large soup tureen and liner on stand — 
pair of large entrée dishes and covers on old Sheffield warmers by Matthew Bolton — one 153-inch platter — one 19}- 
inch platter — one 20-inch platter — one 22-inch platter with mazarine with a large coat of arms in the center. 


The entire collection is in mint condition. Every piece of the finest quality. Individual photograph of each piece is 
available on request. Your inquiries are invited. 
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‘The 
INTERNATIONAL _ 
ART TREASURES EXHIBITION 


at the 
VICTORIA & ALBERT MUS Eigat 


ist March to 29th April 
1962 


The Exhibition which is being presented under the 
auspices of C.I.N.O.A., the International Confederation 
of Art Dealers, will be organised and arranged by 

The British Antique Dealers Association. 


Discerning buyers and sellers appreciate the many advantages of 
dealing with members. A booklet price 5/— post free ($1 in the 
U.S.A.), giving the names and addresses of over five hundred estab- 
lished dealers in antiques and works of art who are members of the 
Association will be forwarded on application to the Secretary at 


The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd 7 
20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, S.W.7 7 ae 


Telephone: Kensington 4128 & 2102 THE SIGN OF MEMBERSHIP 
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Lact du Moyen Ane 


STONE SCULPTURE, WOOD CARVINGS, P 


Edleval ART. crew 


PANY INC. 
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FRENCH & CON 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. THE QUEEN 


MEDALLISTS BY APPOINTMENT 


SPINK & SON LTD. — 


MEDALLISTS 
EST. 1772 


do, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Cables: SPINK, LONDON Telephone: WHITEHALL 5275 (5 lines) 


Ancient Greck silver-gilt mirror of the 2nd century, B.C. 
The reverse is plain silver. 


Diameter § inches, 
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This Adam cabinet, the serpentine front carved with profile medallions of Poets in boxwood, of date circa 1770, was 
originally made for Lady Strathmore, wife of the ninth Earl, for Streatlam Castle, Durham. It is illustrated in The Diction- 
ary of English Furniture, by Ralph Edwards, and has been acquired by the Bowes Museum, Barnard Castle, Co. Durham, 
from Messrs. Temple Williams Ltd., Haunch of Venison Yard, Brook Street, London, W.1. 


Each month ‘The Connoisseur’ illustrates an important work of art which a British antique 
dealer has sold or loaned to a museum or public institution either at home or abroad. 
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1. Bust of Cardinal Giulio Sacchetti, probably by Giuliano Finelli, c. 1630. 


Pik, 
PALAZZO 
SACCHE TTI 


HE Palazzo Sacchetti stands in the Via Giulia which was, 

in the hey-day of the High Renaissance, the most fashion- 
able street in Rome and is now one of the most beautiful and 
least frequented. Indeed, it is one of the few streets in the city 
where the amateur of architecture may enjoy undisturbed the 
prospect of several notable sixteenth-century palace fagades. 
Most of these palaces, like the Sacchetti, stretched from the Via 
Giulia to the banks of the Tiber, but now, of course, they are 
separated from the river by the Lungotevere road built during 
the last century. ~ 

The fagade of Palazzo Sacchetti is a capital example of the 
noble simplicity of renaissance domestic architecture, grand 
without severity and elegant without frippery. It is a four storey 
building decorated only by its seven bays of chastely framed 
windows. The central doorway opens into a courtyard and, 
beyond that, to a garden terminated by a pavilion with fine 
stucco decorations inside. An inscription on the facade of the 
palace declares that it was Domus Antonii Sangalli Architecti— 
MDXLII. That it was begun by Antonio da Sangallo the younger 
in about 1542 there can be no doubt; but how much of the 
present building is by him it is difficult to determine. Some 
scholars have attributed the entire building to Sangallo, others 
have said that it was completely rebuilt by his pupils Nanni di 
Baccio Bigi and Annibale Lippi. The most recent authority, Dr. 
Gustavo Giovannoni, gives the ground floor to Sangallo and the 
rest to his pupils. 

It is, however, certain that the palace was bought from 
Sangallo’s heirs in 1552 by Cardinal Giovanni Ricci of Monte- 
pulciano who either rebuilt or partly rebuilt it and employed a 
team of painters to decorate the rooms on the piano nobile, some 
of which were finished by 1554. The palace passed from Cardinal 
Ricci to his nephew, and from him it was bought in 1576 by the 
Ceuli, a family of bankers who, according to Baglione, com- 
missioned Giacomo Rocca to decorate the river facade with 


. 


figures in grafito which have since vanished. Early in the seven- 
teenth century it was bought by Cardinal Acquaviva and shortly 
afterwards passed into the hands of the Florentine Sacchetti 
family who have owned it ever since. Alterations were made to 
the interior in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but few 
of these are apparent on the piano nobile with which this article is 
concerned. 

From the wide and easy staircase with its characteristically 
shallow steps, the rooms on the main floor are approached through 
a long, narrow hall, decorated with busts and urns and rich 
scarlet and silver embroidered hangings (No. 5). The most 
impressive of the rooms is called the Salone del Mappamondo 
from the two large seventeenth-century globes which stand in it; 
though it owes its outstanding importance to the cycle of frescoes 
which cover the entire wall-surface (colour plate and Nos. 2 and 
3). These paintings are the work of the Florentine Francesco de’ 
Rossi, called Francesco—or Cecchino—Salviati. 

Vasari wrote of this room that it contained ‘scenes from the life 
of David, including a fine composition of David watching 
Bathsheba at the bath, with many other women, as graceful and 
full of invention as anything that is to be seen. Another represents 
the death of Uriah; and a third the Ark, preceded by many people 
playing; and finally there is a battle between David and his 
enemies, very well composed. In short, the work in this hall is full 
of grace and fancy and the most ingenious inventions, the 
division being made with judgement and the colouring charm- 
ing’. The entire scheme is, in fact, a highly i ingenious invention 
and Professor Waterhouse has justly called it ‘the most subtle, the 
most artfully planned, and the most successful mannerist wall 
decoration in Rome’ (The Burlington Magazine, March, 1939, 
pp. 131-7). 

The room is of somewhat unhappy proportions, with irregular- 
ly placed doors and windows, but Salviati triumphantly overcame 
these initial disadvantages. And by using every trick of trompe 


View of the Salone del Mappamondo in Palazzo Sacchetti, Rome. The frescoes were painted by Francesco Salviati in 1552-4. The scenes on this wall 
represent The Messengers of Saul sent to kill David, David dancing before the Ark and David sparing the life of Saul; the three large figures represent Night, 
Day and Time. In the corner is one of the large seventeenth-century globes from which the room takes its name. 
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2. Another view of the Salone del Mappamondo, frescoed by Francesco Salviati, 1 552-4. The three scenes represent, from right to left, Bathsheba summoned 
by David, David watching Bathsheba at the Bath and The death of Uriah. Vasari considered the central scene ‘as graceful and full of invention as anything 


that isto be seen’. 3. Detail of Francesco Salviati’s frescoes and a Roman portrait bust in a shell-shaped niche. The scene on the left represents David and 
the Witch at En-dor with Samuel’s Ghost. 


4. The magnificent dining room, which looks onto the Tiber. The frieze was painted and enriched with stucco figures of youths in the late sixteenth or 
early seventeenth century. The figures of prophets below the frieze are copied from those by Michelangelo in the Sistine Chapel. The Adam and Eve.in 


the centre of the end wall is a fresco fragment by Pietro da Cortona. The decoration of the lower parts of the walls, the casts of antique statues and the 
furniture, date from the eighteenth century. 
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5. The entrance hall on the piano nobile. The arms on the 
embroidered hanging above the altar are those of the 
Sacchetti. 


6. Pietro da Cortona’s portrait of Cardinal Giulio 
Sacchetti (c. 1626-9) above an early eighteenth-century 
Venetian green lacquer cabinet. The floors in this and 
other rooms of the palace are tiled in a manner more 
usual in Florence than Rome. 


7. Venus with Amorini painted on looking-glass, prob- 
ably by Lodovico Gemigniani c. 1670. The frame is an 
outstanding example of late seventeenth or early 
eighteenth century Roman work. 


l'oeil in the mannerist repertory he converted it into an architect- 
ural fantasy which plays havoc with all normal conceptions of 
optical reality. The basic idea of the decorative scheme is of a 
pillared hall hung with framed paintings and tapestries which are 
suspended from the columns, together with festoons of fruit, by 
silk cords. The columns stand on a podium painted with trompe 
l'oeil marble panels and consoles and decked with antique vases. 
Above the painted scenes and on the end wall (see colour plate) 
there are also highly realistic figures of ignudi and personifications 
of Night, Day and Time, diving and soaring in contorted postures 
and seeming to proclaim how well the eye has been deceived by 
the trompe l’oeil of the columns and hangings behind them. A final 
truculent twist is added to the sense of illusion by real Roman 
busts standing in real niches over the doors. The eye is, in fact, not 
simply deceived as in ordinary trompe I’ ceil architectural paintings, 
but is doubly and even triply deceived. Vasari refers to the insta- 
bility of Salviati’s personality and this room suggests that he may 
have doubted the reality of existence. It provides what is perhaps 
the best definition of that frequently ill-used term, Mannerism, in 
all its intricate complexity. 

Cardinal Ricci’s canting heraldic device—a hedgehog—which 
appears in the Salone del Mappamondo reveals that it was painted 
between 1552, when he acquired the palace, and 1554 when 
Salviati left for France. The same device appears in many other 
rooms of the palace which were decorated for him with painted 
and stuccoed friezes. Beneath these elegant friezes the walls, which 
are now hung with damask, were originally covered with 
tapestries or panels of leather. From a study of the Ricci family 
archives at Montepulciano, Miss Edith Hewett (Gazette des Beaux 
Arts, 1928, I, pp. 213-27) revealed that the master hand in the 
smaller rooms was a certain French stuccatore and painter called 


Ch Meudon in 1552. Ser 
were also employed—‘Maitre Geronimo’ (identified as I] Fantino), 
“Gutardo Lombardo’ and ‘Marco Francese’. Their works reflect 
the style of the School of Fontainebleau and provide an interest- 
ing contrast to the Florentine mannerism of Salviati. 

Whereas these mannerist wall decorations reflect the taste of 
Cardinal Ricci, the movable works of art in the palace reflect that 
of the Sacchetti family. Cardinal Giulio Sacchetti and his brother 
Marcello were both important patrons and adorned the house 
with a large collection of pictures nearly all of which, apart from 
family portraits, were sold to Benedict XIV in 1747 and now form 
part of the Pinacoteca Capitolina. 

In the Salone del Mappamondo there is a fine marble bust of 
Cardinal Giulio Sacchetti (No. 1). This is probably the work of 
Giuliano Finelli who was introduced to the Sacchetti family by 
their most illustrious protégé, Pietro da Cortona, and is said by 
Passeri to have executed ‘alcuni ritratti’ for Marcello Sacchetti (an 
eighteenth-century guidebook mentions a bust by Finelli of 
Marcello Sacchetti, perhaps an erroneous description of the bust 
of Cardinal Giulio). Pietro da Cortona was ‘discovered’ at the 
outset of his career by Marcello Sacchetti and painted numerous 
works for him and his brother. In the palace there is a very hand- 
some portrait by him of Cardinal Sacchetti (No. 6) and a small 
head of Marcello Sacchetti, connected with the portrait now in 
the Galleria Borghese. His most important commission from the 
Sacchetti family was to fresco the interior of their Villa del 
Pignetto in the outskirts of Rome, but all that remains of this 
cycle of works, which played a vital role in the development of 
Roman decorative painting, is a couple of fragments representing 
Adam and Eve and the Madonna and Child let into the wall of the 
dining room in the palace (No. 4). 

Of the other works of art in Palazzo Sacchetti, it is possible to 
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mention but a few. Among the paintings The Mystic Marriage of 


St. Catherine de’ Ricci by Subleyras is outstanding (No. 8). There 
is a magnificently framed Venus with Amorini painted on looking- 
glass, probably by Lodovico Gemigniani (we are indebted to Mr. 
Anthony Clark for this attribution). A view of the banks of the 
Tiber, with Palazzo Sacchetti just visible in Via Giulia, by 
Vanvitelli is a charming memorial of Roma Sparita (No. 9). The 
furnishings include handsome Florentine pietre dure cabinets, a few 
pieces of very fine Venetian lacquer (No. 6) and many of those 
tall early eighteenth-century chairs with stamped leather backs 
which are essential ornaments of every Roman palace. 

We are deeply indebted to Marchese Giovanni Sacchetti for permission 
to visit and photograph the palace. Palazzo Sacchetti is not open to the 
public. Photography: colour, Fotocolor; Nos. 2, 3 and 8, Gabinetto 
Fotografico Nazionale; the remainder, Vasari, Rome. 


8. The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine de’ 
Ricci, by Pierre Subleyras, 1746. The 
painting was commissioned from Sub- 
leyras by the Pope on the occasion of the 
canonization of St. Catherine de’ Ricci. 


9. View of the Tiber from S. Spirito in 
Sassia by Gaspard van Wittel, called 
Vanvitelli, c. 1700. The fagade of Palazzo 
Sacchetti is just visible in Via Giulia 
beyond the church of S. Giovanni de’ 
Fiorentini. 
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| ee 1765 the Marchese Lorenzo Birago San Martino and Gio- 
vanni Vittorio Brodel founded a porcelain factory in the Pied- 
montese village of Vische, near Turin. The king, Vittorio 
Amedeo III, granted them a twenty year monopoly and an in- 
demnity from taxes. Nevertheless, the factory did not prosper 
and very soon it was abandoned. But Brodel did not give up his 
project. Summoning to Turin Pierre-Antoine Hannong, the son 
of Charles-Frangois Hannong who had created the famous 
Strasbourg factory, he obtained, on the 24th September, 1776, a 
further patent from the king for making porcelain in the four- 
teenth-century castle of Vinovo, fifteen kilometres outside 
Turin. The Vinovo factory thus owed its origin to the patronage 
of Vittorio Amedeo III who, inspired by the example of the 
Elector of Saxony and the kings of France and Naples, wished to 
produce in Piedmont a porcelain which would win European 
renown. 

Hannong was certainly an artist of great ability and the assist- 
ance of such an excellent modeller as Carlo Tamietti and good 
painters like Michele Carasso and Giorgio Balbo greatly con- 
tributed to the success of the Vinovo factory. Unfortunately, 
however, Hannong was a man of capricious character and when, 
in 1778, Brodel withdrew from the enterprise leaving him as sole 
manager, the factory promptly fell into difficulties. In January, 
1780, it was closed by the king who had supported it up to that 


I. The Peasant Woman, statuette painted in blue, 
yellow and green, Hannong period, 17:5 cm. high. 
Collection of Senator L. Einaudi, Dogliani. \ 


Vinovo Porcelain 


Fulvio Martinengo 


moment to the tune of 300,000 lire—a considerable sum at that 
time. 

The next arrival on the scene was Vittorio Amedeo Gioanetti, 
a doctor of medicine and chemist of Turin. This ingenious man 
had discovered a method of making porcelain with materials 
which could all be found in Piedmont—magnesite (instead of 
kaolin), feldspar, talc and quartz. Supported by Amedeo III, 
Gioanetti took over the factory. He kept the best of Hannong’s 
assistants, to whom he added the painter Francesco Carpano, and 
raised the production of the Vinovo factory to its apogee. This 
happy period lasted until 1796 when the French occupied Pied- 
mont. The Vinovo factory was then closed, and at almost the 
same time Carlo Tamietti, the modeller, died. 

After the restoration of the House of Savoy in 1815, the factory 
was reopened by Gioanetti who was now aged 86. But he died 
shortly afterwards and was succeeded by Giovanni Lomello, a 
man of inferior ability. The objects produced were of poor 
quality and in 1820 the factory was finally closed down, never to 
reopen. 

The production of the Vinovo factory may thus be divided 
into two periods: the first connected with Hannong (1776-1780) 
and the second with Gioanetti. Nothing of artistic interest was 
made under Lomello’s management. The second, Gioanetti, 
period is usually considered of greater importance on account of 
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2. Tureen with floral decorations in polychrome, Hannong period, 25 
cm. high. The painted flowers and the vegetables in relief on the cover 
reveal the influence of the Strasbourg factory, evident on many Vinovo 
pieces of the earlier period. The Museo Civico, Turin (which possesses 
the largest collection of Vinovo porcelain). 


3- Lobed plate with chinoiserie decorations in polychrome, by Michele 
Carasso, c. 1780, 31 cm. diameter. Museo Civico, Turin. 


4. Covered bowl, decorated with polychrome flowers, mark of the 
Gioanetti period. Collection of Senator L. Einaudi, Dogliani. 


5. Bowl with handle, decorated with festoons of flowers and bunches 
of ribbons in green, purple and gold, Gioanetti period, 8 cm. high. 
Collection of Senator L. Einaudi, Dogliani. 


6. Two handled cup, painted with putti in monochrome rose lilac and 
with gold decorations around the rim, Gioanetti period, 9 cm. high. 
Collection of Senator L. Einaudi, Dogliani. 
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its long duration (1780-1796) and also because the porcelain was 
then made of local materials according to Gioanetti’s recipe. 
But to my mind the inventiveness of Mannong in the creation of 
the first pieces of Vinovo porcelain is equally praiseworthy and 
reveals the worth of this member of a great dynasty of ceramic 
artists. 

Many different types of object were made by the Vinovo 
factory. In both periods hard paste porcelain was used to make 
single statuettes and groups, either in white or polychrome, busts 
of Roman Emperors, medallion portraits, table services, tea and 
coffee sets, vases and bowls, ink-wells, little caskets, candlesticks, 
handles for knives and labels for bottles. The factory also pro- 
duced figures, groups, medallions and vases in biscuit. Among the 
less usual products were buttons for men’s clothes (No. 15). The 
decorations applied to these objects are widely varied: little 
monochrome scenes and landscapes in purple, pink, brick red, 
blue and black; flowers, birds, garlands and portraits in poly- 
chrome, sometimes with frills and rims in gold; and fleurs-de-lis 
(typical of the Gioanetti period) in cobalt or cobalt and green. 

To distinguish between the products of the Hannong and 
Gioanetti periods is far from easy and sometimes almost impos- 
sible. But those pieces decorated with violet or “purple of Cassius’ 
coloured roses, similar to the flowers which blossom on Stras- 
bourg pottery and porcelain, date from the earlier period; 
whereas those with polychrome flowers usually belong to the 
Gioanetti period. In the earlier phase the forms of vessels were 
also inspired by Strasbourg patterns, especially the tea-pots, jugs, 


7. Tea-pot, decorated in polychrome with the portrait of Vittorio 
Amedeo III, the patron of the Vinovo porcelain factory, 15 cm. high. 
Museo Civico, Turin. 


8. Coffee-pot, decorated with a country scene in purple monochrome 
with gold decoration on the rims of pot and cover, 19 cm. high. The piece 
is marked with a black Maltese cross on the exterior of the base. Collection 
of Senator L. Einaudi, Dogliani. 


9. Two characteristic products of the Gioanetti period: a covered jar de- 
corated with fleurs-de-lis in blue and gold rims, 23 cm. high; covered cup 
decorated with sprigs of flowers in blue, green and red, 9 cm. high. Museo 
Civico, Turin. 
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10. Covered bowl and coffee-pot from a complete 
table service decorated in gold with the initials and 
arms of Vittorio Amedeo III, Gioanetti period, to and 
15.5 cm. high. Museo Civico, Turin. 
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11. Dr. Balanzon and the Swooning Patient, group of Commedia dell’Arte figures, white porcelain partly painted brown, Gioanetti period. 17.5 cm. 


high. Collection of Senator L. Einaudi, Dogliani. 


12 Statuettes of a peasant boy, painted yellow, violet and brown, Gioanetti period, 17 cm. high. On 
the left a painted terracotta figure of the same subject, 18 cm. high. Collection of Senator L. Einaudi, Dogliani. 


13. Statuette of a Roman, perhaps 


Marius on the ruins of Carthage, 21 cm. high. The piece is marked with a black cross on the exterior of the base (an identical figure in biscuit, but 
without the urn, is in the Museo Civico, Turin). Collection of Senator L. Einaudi, Dogliani. 


lobed plates, tureens with vegetables in relief on their covers, and 
the rococo handles of some cups. The products of the Gioanetti 
period are of a paste and glaze that is both purer and clearer than 
on the earlier pieces. The colours, which include the characteristic 
cobalt blue, are bright and perfectly even; and there is a greater 
sobriety evident in the forms and modelling of the wares. 

The Vinovo factory mark is generally in the form of a V sur- 
mounted by a cross (the emblem of the House of Savoy) in blue, 
greyish blue, black (rare) or gold. In a few instances the cross 
appears alone or is not joined to the V and such marks bear the 
date of manufacture as well. On pieces of the Gioanetti period 
the letters D G (Dr. Gioanetti) sometimes appear under the V- 
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and-cross mark. Other letters in underglaze colour give the 
initials of the painter who worked on the piece. Incised letters and 
numbers on the bases refer to modellers, retouchers, or to the 
classification of the products. 

Some of the pieces of Vinovo porcelain illustrated in this 
article are previously unpublished examples from the magnificent 
collection of Senator Luigi Einaudi, ex-President of the Italian 
Republic. For the privilege of examining and reproducing them 
Iam deeply grateful to him and to his wife, Donna Ida Einaudi, a 
lady of exquisite taste who told me: ‘It would be illogical to com- 
pare Vinovo porcelain with Meissen; but Vinovo has a more 
intimate quality which makes it particularly endearing’. 
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14. The Vision of St. Hubert, modelled by Carlo Tamietti, 19 cm. wide. Museo Civico, Turin. 15. Buttons for men’s clothes, with polychrome decor- 
ations, Hannong and Gioanetti periods, each between 2.5 and 2.7 cm. diameter. Ferrando Collection, Vinovo. 
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Lost frescoes by 
Niccolo 
Berretton1 


Anthony M. Clark 


HE surname of Niccold Berrettoni (1637-1682) is unfortun- 
ately close to that of a great painter radically different in 
style: the spontaneous and vigorous Cortona (Pietro Berrettini). 
Although his death is only a decade after that of Pietro da Cor- 


tona, Berrettoni was almost two generations younger, and his: 


style is far removed for he reflects the position of his master, 
Carlo Maratti (1625-1713), with his studied drawing, logical 
clarity, and traditional composition and colour. 

During his twenty or so years in Maratti’s studio Berrettoni is 
said to have been kept back, but when he did emerge, in the 
1670's, he was magnificently trained and for some time probably 
had been employed profitably enough in supplying replicas of his 
master’s works.! His emergence in a sense was automatic: the 
decade of the ’70’s coincides with Maratti’s greatest celebrity, 
with the sudden blossoming in the Roman churches of many not 
too large private chapels, and with the first appearance of Mar- 
atti’s pupils amongst the decorators involved. 

There are three great crops of Maratti’s pupils, corresponding 
more or less to the final decades of the master’s active life.2 Of 
the first of these Berrettoni was the most distinguished and, 
apparently, the most influential. His style, particularly suitable to 
the new building activities and their more intimate proto-rococo 
needs, emphasized within an impeccable talent the possibilities of 
grace and vivacity in Maratti’s style and relaxed the austere and 
epic nobility that had become almost too much the company’s 
stock-in-trade. 

Berrettoni received good commissions rapidly throughout the 
1670's, undoubtedly with Maratti’s help. When, however, Mar- 
atti saw him about to receive a commission of culminating im- 
portance —the nave ceiling of S. Silvestro in Capite—he is said to 
have felt his own position endangered and advised against 
Berrettoni, who lost the commission and died. Maratti chose 
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1. Venus, sanguine, The Bowdoin College Museum of Fine Arts, 
Brunswick, Maine. 


Giuseppe Chiari (1654-1727)—who became the most celebrated 
of all his pupils—to complete other frescoes begun by Berrettoni 
in S. Maria del Suffragio. And it can be argued that the Marat- 
teschi—who thereafter ran not in new but in the same or smaller 
circles—began and ended in Berrettoni’s reading of the master, 
which had the authority of a classic exposition and freshly en- 
countered the new taste. 

Berrettoni’s work that most appealed to his biographer, 
Pascoli,* was the ceiling in Palazzo Altieri: ‘la volta di una stanza 
dipinse a fresco .. . done with such exquisite taste, with such under- 
standing, authority, and skill that the spectator can never turn 
away his eyes . . .’ Misnamed or wrongly identified since the 
early eighteenth century, this ceiling would have been executed 
around 1673 for the most important private construction then 
going up in Rome: the palace of the family of Clement X, the 
reigning Pope. 
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2. Allegory of Passionate Love, fresco, Palazzo Altieri, Rome. (Photograph: Gabinetto Nazionale Fotografico.) 3. Venus and Cupid, fresco, Palazzo 
Altieri, Rome. (Photograph: Gabinetto Nazionale Fotografico.) 


The great extent of the Altieri palace is impossible to judge 
from its single good view-point in Piazza de Gesu, and the main 
rooms contain none of their more expensive furnishings, and 
only left-overs of their hangings, antiquities, and pictures, once 
among the principal sights of Rome.* The equestrian statue of 
the young prince commissioned from Bernini for the courtyard® 
was not executed but gives an idea of what was involved, as do 
the legendary state bed (which cost as much as a small palace), 
Schorr’s large artificial grotto in the main apartments with its 
wax statue of the Magdalen, and the rich fresco decorations. Of 
these the frescoes alone remain, almost entirely intact, and include 
Maratti’s ceiling to the huge Audience Chamber, meant to rival 
and contrast with the contemporary fresco by Baciccio, the 
famous Gest ceiling across the street. 

The apartment on the first courtyard occupied by the Pope’s 
niece and her young prince has three good rooms of this period: 
the Salone Verde, the Salone Rosso, and the Salone dei Stucchi. 
Several old guide books have broadly said that a pair of these 
rooms were painted by Maratti; others (and the biographies of 
the artists themselves) that two of Maratti’s scholars—Andrea 
Carloni and Berrettoni—each did one. The pair must be the first 
named, for the Salone dei Specchi can be assigned securely to 
Fabrizio Chiari. Pascoli’s words would not really fit the Salone 
Verde where the allegorical friezes in a slack Genoese Marattes- 
que style surround the great, and known, Seasons by Cozza. 
These friezes fit the style of Carloni and one is left, for Berrettoni, 
with Salone Rosso which is indeed in his style and which a draw- 
ing* for the main figure with an old attribution to him tends to 
confirm (No. 1). | 

It is one of the more pleasing ceilings in Rome. A central oval 
(No. 2), enclosed by four fields of chiaroscuro decorations in 
slight vaulting, is echoed at each end of the room by a lunette, 
and the whole tied together by a lovely and prodigious vine of 
blue convolvulus. The central oval represents Passionate Love, 
with Venus holding the fireband accompanied by Cupid, amorini, 
and the Three Graces. Surely it was at the Pope’s niece and her 
husband to which the Goddess points and Cupid shoots, and this 
was their bedroom? The lunettes show Cupid in his mother’s lap 
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4. Members of Casa Falconieri, fresco, Villa Falconieri, Frascati. 
(Photograph: Soprintendenza ai Monumenti del Lazio.) 


5. Glory of God the Father, fresco, S. Maria di Montesanto, 
Rome. 


6. Hercules at the Crossroads, pen and wash. The Art Institute of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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(No. 3) and a Nymph surrounded by amorini, a ram, baskets of 
roses and tubs of iris. The grace, strength, and purity of Berret- 
toni’s style is especially notable, and the freshness of his nicely 
domesticated rhetoric. 

‘Not inferior to this’, continued Pascoli, ‘are the pictures he 
made in Palazzo della Ruffina at Frascati’, the palace designed by 
Borromini of the celebrated Villa Falconieri. There has long been 
a problem about these pictures, which would have been frescoes 
painted around 1680 for Paolo Francesco Falconieri. Soon after 
they were painted a random statement appeared in an obscure 
part of a famous text to the effect that Maratti frescoed the 
Galleria of the Villa.7 Though it was quite possible that the 
author never saw the Villa, and while no contemporary bio- 
grapher of Maratti mentioned what would have been a large and 
notable commission, the frescoes in the entrance hall were there- 
after assigned to Maratti. Since Berrettoni’s labours in the Villa 
were also known, a perfectly typical ceiling by Calandrucci, a 
younger pupil of Maratti’s, was given to Berrettoni in some 
desperation. Fortunately Professor Voss found a drawing for it by 
Calandrucci.* One is left—or was left before war damage—with 
the glorious frescoes “by Maratti’ in the entrance hall, a Homage to 
Venus in the centre and, at each end, the two remarkable lunettes 


of the Falconieri family attending the homage as haughty 
spectators. (In another room are the famous Ghezzi decorations 
which show the next generations forever in villeggiatura strutting 
before their guests). One of the lunettes is illustrated (No. 4) and, 
comparing it with the Altieri lunette done early in the same 
decade and with the next illustration (No. 5), a contemporaneous 
ceiling by Berrettoni of quite another subject, the same person- 
ality seems evident. At the end of his life Berrettoni has become 
more sombre and more withdrawn, but not less distinguished. 
As a final ornament, and in place of an illustration of the main 
Falconieri fresco of which only a few square feet survived the 
bombing of the Villa, it is useful to illustrate an ink drawing for a 
slightly similar subject® (No. 6). Ink drawings are rare in the 
studious Rome of the late Baroque, and one sees why: in their 
method and phrasing they were not intended to be particularly 
beautiful, as were the studies in sanguine which were consciously 
in the tradition of the High Renaissance and early Baroque 
masters. The ink drawings were meant to rough things out in 
simple, clear terms. I do not know of a use of this composition by 
Berrettoni—though the figure of the Goddess is almost in the 
pose Venus assumes at La Ruffina—but the old attribution seems 


perfectly acceptable. 


Notes 


1 A signed copy of a Maratti Madonna now in Dresden was recently in the Boston 
art market. 

2 These would include: (from 1670) Troppa, Garzi, Andrea Carloni, Berrettoni, 
etc.; (from 1680) Calandrucci, Passeri, G. Chiari, M. Ricciolini, etc. ; (from 1700) 
De’ Pietri, A. Procaccini, etc. 

3 Vite. . ., 1730, 1,185/190;209; II,154. 

4 See Amalia Mezzetti’s general account, Palazzo Altieri, published in 1951 by the 
Associazione Bancaria Italiana (to which I must express gratitude for various 
courtesies). Mezzetti was the first properly to specify the work by Carloni (first 
mentioned in the 1693 Mercurio Errante). Aside from the various Roman guides, 
mainly useless, J. G. Keysler, Travels .. ., London, 2nd ed., 1757, vol. II, p. 217, and 
Edward Wright, Some Observations . . ., London, 1764, p. 316 are valuable. For 
speculations about the Berrettoni see E. K. Waterhouse, Baroque Painting in Rome, 
p. 80 and E, Feinblatt in The Art Quarterly, 15, 1952, p. 15. 

5 This work was not completed and does not appear in Bellori’s life of Bernini 
where, of course, the same family’s commission of the BI. Ludovica Albertoni does; 
nor does Bellori mention Bernini’s quattro stagione e (statue) di Adamo e Eva sup- 
posedly done and installed, nor quattro imperatore antiche commissioned in 1673. 
The sources for these are the selections from avvisi published in Roma, XVIII, 1940, 


pp- 27, $7, 426. Nothing appears in the guide books, though several editions of Vasi 
and Titi note stucchi by Ercole Ferrata in the ground floor. The Emperors might 
possibly be restorations of antiquities bought from the Ludovisi in 1672. 

6 The Bowdoin College Museum of Fine Arts, 1932.16, red chalk on grey paper, 
398 X 260 mm., ex. coll. W. Bates (Jan. 19, 1887) and Henry Johnson. I would 
like to thank Dr. Carl N. Schmalz, Jr. for his many kindnesses concerning this 
drawing. 

7B. Baldinucci, Notizie de’ Professori del Disegno, 1728, IV, p. 625. The ceiling is not 
engraved by Spierre as Maratti (or anyone else) as the standard modern catalogue 
of this latter artist states. Nor does Baldinucci say it is. He apparently mentions it in 
Spierre’s biography only as an evidence of Falconieri’s enlightenment. Neither the 
Falconieri nor the Altieri archives have yet been explored for the paintings. 

8 See H. Voss, Die Malerei des Barock in Rom, p. 691. The Calandrucci is illustrated 
as Berrettoni p. 353 and the ‘Maratti’/Berrettoni p. 347. Voss suspected Berret- 
toni’s part and suggested a collaboration. There seems no reason to bring Maratti 
into it. For signs of Berrettoni in Maratti himself one may notice the Spada altar in 
the Chiesa Nuova (begun 1674) and the Baptism in Naples (sd. 1710). 

9 The Art Institute of Chicago, 22.546, sepia heightened in white, 233 x 
212 mm. 
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THE MUSEUMS OF EUROPE: 4 


Museo Civico, 
Belluno 


A UIET and unspoilt provincial capital, Belluno is one of 
the most attractive cities in northern Venetia, with much to 
offer the connnoisseur of paintings, sculpture and architecture in 
its museum and in its several churches and palaces. The museum, 
which has recently been re-organized, is a pleasure to visit: for 
one seldom finds paintings and objets d’art arranged with such 
taste and sensitivity. In addition to a good showing of the artists 
who were born in and around Belluno—notably Brustolon, 
Demin, Placido Fabris and Ippolito Caffithe collection includes 
several interesting works by artists of other Italian schools, a few 
bronzes of high quality and a remarkably fine collection of 
Renaissance medals and plaquettes which is excellently displayed. 

The outstanding paintings in the museum are two Madonnas, 
one with a mountainous landscape (No. 1) and the other with a 
marine prospect in the background, both early works by Barto- 
lomeo Montagna. Other quattrocento works include a triptych 
signed by Matteo Cesa, who worked much in the Friuli, some 
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fragments of frescoes painted in about 1483 by Jacopo di Mon- 
tagnana in the Palazzo del Consiglio dei Nobili di Belluno, and a 
Madonna and Child by Antonio Solario. The sixteenth century is 
represented by some fragments of frescoes executed in 1528 by 
Pompeo Amalteo, the pupil and assistant of Pordenone, a Dead 
Christ Supported by Angels by Palma il Giovane, and a painting of 
a Venetian courtesan combing her hair which has been attributed 
to Francesco Beccaruzzi, Bernardino Licino and, more plausibly, 
Pellegrino di San Daniele. 

English visitors to this museum will be interested by a half- 
length portrait of Charles I attributed to Tiberio Tinelli but 
clearly dependent on Van Dyck. On the evidence of a photo- — 
graph, Mr. David Piper tells us that the head of the King is of the 
so-called ‘Dresden’ type in reverse, though the costume seems a 
little earlier than the Dresden portrait which is usually dated about 
1637. Among other seventeenth-century works, the best is a 
splashy Birth of Venus ascribed to Luca Giordano and in many 
ways similar to the Truth Finding Fortune in the Sea in the collec- 
tion of the Duke of Buccleuch. 

There are several interesting settecento works. Sebastiano Ricci, 
the most famous of Bellunese painters, is represented by a fine 
female head—all that now remains of the frescoes with which he 
decorated the Villa Vescovile at Belluno in about 1718. Two 
gouaches of elegant figures clambering among Roman ruins, by 
his nephew, Marco Ricci, are also on show. Another Bellunese 
painter of the period, the little-known Antonio Gabrielli (b.1694) 
is represented by a spirited Madonna with the Patron Saints of 
Belluno and a Herod and Salome. Perhaps the finest eighteenth- 
century picture at Belluno is, however, Alessandro Longhi’s 
portrait of a young member of the Pisani family, described by 
Dr. Valcanover on page 227 of this issue. Nineteenth-century 
paintings, too often neglected by English visitors to Italian 
museums, are here worthy of special attention, especially those 
by Ippolito Caffi and Placido Fabris (Nos. 2, 3, 4). Finally The 
Connoisseur is indebted to Dr. Giuseppe Zanussi for his help in the 
preparation of this article. 

The Museo Civico, Piazza del Duomo 16, Belluno, is under the 
direction of Dr. Avv. Alessandro da Borso. It is open, admission free, 


from 9.30 to 12.30 daily from the 1st April to the 30th September and 


may be visited by arrangement with the director in the winter months. 
No catalogue of the collection is yet available, but Dr. Francesco 
Valcanover is preparing one which will shortly be published by the 
Fondazione Giorgio Cini, Venice. 


1. Madonna and Child. By Bartolomeo Montagna, late fifteenth century, 
tempera, on panel, 60 x 42.5 cm. 


2. The Grand Canal after a Snow Storm. By Ippolito Caffi, oil on canvas, 
56 X 76 cm. Caffi (1809-66) is represented in this museum by five paintings, 
including a Corot-like view of Belluno, which reveal that he was one of 
the last notable painters of Venetian vedute. 


3. Madonna and Child. By Placido Fabris (1835), oil on canvas, 42.7 X 35.7 
cm. Inspired by Giovanni Bellini, this work must be one of the first nine- 
teenth-century pastiches of quattrocento painting. 


4. Portrait of G. Bernardi. By Placido Fabris, oil on canvas, 127 X III cm. 
Fabris (1802-59), a native of Belluno, began his career as an imitator of 
Andrea Appiani whose style is reflected in a Cupid and Psyche in the Belluno 
Museum. But he was mainly a portrait painter and worked for a time in 
England. 


5. Ajax. By Giovanni Demin, oil on canvas, 137 X 102 cm. Demin (1786- 
1859), a neo-classical painter of great ability, was born in Belluno and 
worked mainly in Venetia. 
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MUSEO*CIVICO; BELIEUNO 


6. The Crucifixion. By Andrea Brustolon, terracotta relief, $7 x 32.5 cm. 
Though he is now best known for a set of furniture in the Ca’ Rezzonico, 
Venice, Brustolon (1662-1732) devoted most of his life to carving altar- 
pieces several of which are in the churches of his native city, Belluno. 


7. Design for a looking-glass frame, by Andrea Brustolon, pen and ink, 
29.§ X 20.5 cm. This drawing, which appears to date from the late seven- 
teenth century, is one of many by Brustolon preserved in the Belluno 
Museum. 


8. Crucifix by Andrea Brustolon, carved and painted wood, 95 cm. high. 


9. Chained Devil, bronze statuette, 20 cm. high. Attributed to Riccio by 
Planiscig, but perhaps the work of Desiderio da Firenze. 


Nos. 10-18. A selection from the important collection of bronze plaquettes 
and medals in the Museo Civico, Belluno. 


10. Hercules and the Hydra by Moderno (the pseudonym employed by a 
Paduan artist who was active before the end of the fifteenth century and is 
last recorded in Rome in 1534). 

11. The Death of Hippolytus by Moderno. 

12. Hercules and Anteus by Moderno. 

13. Isotta Atti da Rimini by Matteo de’Pasti. 

14. Martinus de Hanna by Leone Leoni. 

15. The Redeemer by Giovanni Bernardi di Castelbolognese. 

16. Francesco da Toledo by Alessandro Vittoria. 

17 & 18. Two large eighteenth-century Venetian medallions (each 18 cm. 
diameter) representing Francesco Grimani and Conte Mattia Giovanni 
Schulemburg; authorship unknown. - 


Photography: Nos. 2, 5, 6, 7, and 10 to 18 are reproduced by courtesy of the 
Istituto di Storia dell’ Arte, Fondazione Giorgio Cini, Venice. 
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M OST of the grand tourists who visited Rome in the eight- 
eenth century hoped to return home with a choice collec- 
tion of antique marbles. But good pieces were rare, and, despite 
the enterprise of the Roman antiquaries, grew rarer still as the 
century drew to its close. Rather than buy heavily restored works, 
which were always available, some of the more discriminating 
virtuosi commissioned sculptors to carve copies of the famous 
statues and busts in the Roman and Florentine collections.1 Others 
contented themselves with small replicas in bronze, terracotta or 
porcelain. Many of these small bronzes have survived and the 
present article is devoted to a group of outstanding quality made 
by Giacomo and Giovanni Zoffoli in the second half of the 
century. 

Bronze statuettes had been collected and greatly prized by con- 
noisseurs in ancient Rome, and Statius recorded his admiration 
for a little figure of Hercules in a celebrated passage: ‘such dignity 
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Hugh Honour 


Bronze. statuette 


I (left). Agrippina. Bronze statuette signed by 
G. Zoffoli, 28-8 cm. high, a miniature reproduc- 
tion of the first-century marble in the Museo 
Nazionale, Naples. Collection of Mr. Anthony M. 
Clark. 


2 (right). Four bronze statuettes by Giacomo and 
Giovanni Zoffoli: the Capitoline Flora (33:5 cm. 
high), the Farnese Flora (34:4 cm. high), the 
Capitoline Antinous (33-5 cm. high), the Medici 
Apollo (34 cm. high). The model for the Farnese 
Flora was probably made by Vincenzo Pacetti in 
1773. The Ashmolean Museum. 


had the work, such majesty despite its narrow limits. A god was 
he . . . small to the eye, a giant to the mind. To think that so tiny 
a body should create the illusion of so great a frame. What pre- 
cision of touch, what daring imagination the cunning master had, 
to model a table ornament, yet to conceive such mighty forms. 2 
The revival of the bronze statuette was one of the major achieve- 
ments of the sculptors of the quattrocento. But, surprisingly 
enough, neither then nor later did they attempt to copy any of 
the antique bronzes which had survived.* Such artists as Ber- 
toldo, Riccio and Antico based their bronzes on life-size classical 
marbles to which they made significant alterations in their aim to 
rival, rather than to copy, the sculptors of antiquity. They may 
also have derived inspiration from those miniature masterpieces 
of classical art, coins and engraved gems." In the mid-sixteenth 
century more faithful copies of antique statues were demanded 
and many were produced. But at this period also the bronze 


sculptors were seldom able to resist the temptation to improve 
upon their models. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the production of 
accurate small replicas of antique statues (and the most celebrated 
modern statues as well) became more usual. Significantly enough 
this was at the moment when northerners began to play a part of 
some importance in the patronage of Italian artists. In the 1690's 
the Florentine sculptor Massimiliano Soldani began to produce 
bronze miniatures of famous statues and many of them found 
their way into German collections.* Shortly after the middle of 
the eighteenth century Giacomo Zoffoli began to make similar 
statuettes in Rome; Luigi Valadier, the silversmith, is also re- 
corded as a maker of small bronzes after the antique, and of small 
models, in a variety of mediums, of columns, obelisks, fountains, 
triumphal arches, the Pantheon and the Colosseum.* A pupil of 
Valadier, Francesco Righetti, entered the bronze statuette trade in 


the 1780's. In 1795 Righetti was circulating a catalogue of the 
statuettes he had for sale, and as this is printed in French it seems 
likely that he and his contemporaries relied mainly on the 
patronage of foreign visitors to Rome.’ 

The few facts that can be discovered about Giacomo and Gio- 
vanni Zoffoli are briefly stated.* Giacomo was born in about 
1731.° From 1758 to 1760 he was a deputy of the goldsmiths’ 
‘Universita dei Lavoranti’.*° In 1763 he signed a small bronze 
replica of the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius which was 
given by Clement XIII to the Elector of Saxony and is now in the 
Green Vaults collection, Dresden. Vincenzo Pacetti recorded 
in his diary that in May, 1773, ‘il Sigre. Giacomo Zoffoli mi 
diede a fare la copia della flora di farnese in creta della grandezza 
di un palmo e mezzo e la pagamento quattro zecchini’.* Next 
year Pacetti made for Zoffoli, at the same price, a clay reduction 
of the ‘Ermafrodito’. These statuettes were probably used as the 
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models for the bronzes of the Borghese Hermaphrodite, of which 
there is a version by Zoffoli in Stockholm (No. 3), and the 
Farnese Flora of which there is a copy in the Ashmolean Museum 
measuring—like nearly all the Zoffoli bronzes—a palm and a 
half. Pacetti may, perhaps, have been employed by Zoffoli on 
previous occasions, before he began to keep a diary. There was 
certainly some association between the two artists and in 1781 
Pacetti records that he had given a statuette of St. Peter, modelled 
by his brother Camillo, to Giacomo Zoffoli to be cast in 
“metallo’.*8 

Zoffoli did not however limit himself to making bronze 
statuettes. He was a silversmith and on the 28th May, 1775, he 
obtained his patent from the guild, recording that his address 
was in the Via degli Avignonese, off the Strada Felice.'* Accord- 
ing to Signor C. G. Bulgari, his maker’s mark is to be found on 
several pieces of ecclesiastical plate and on a handsome coffee-pot 
made between 1775 and 1780. He also assisted in the production 
of at least one large piece of bronze sculpture, a bust of the reign- 
ing Pope, Pius VI, on which he was working in August, 1783.1° 
Next year, Guattani’s Giornale delle Belle Arti published a laudatory 
account of this bust saying that it was by “Tommaso Righi e del 
Giacopo (sic) Zoffoli, il primo scultore in marmo, il secondo in 
metallo’ and that the casting, which had succeeded perfectly, was 
done by Antonio Calamanti.'® The same periodical records that 
the bust was made to grace a piazza designed by Andrea Vici for 
the Marchigan town of Montecchio, now called Treja, where it 
may still be seen. 

The Stato dell’ Anime register for St. Andrea delle Fratte 
records that at Easter, 1784, Giacomo Zoffoli was living with his 
wife, Geltruda Tofani, and their four children off the Strada 
Felice.!’ He died in the following year on the 6th March and 
four days later the goldsmiths’ guild paid a scudo for his requiem 
mass.!®* The house by the Strada Felice seems to have been left 


empty in 1786, but in 1787 the first floor was described as a 
‘Studio di Scultore condotto dal Sig. Giovanni Zoffoli’. 

Giovanni Zoffoli is a still more elusive figure than Giacomo. 
As they are both described as sons of Lorenzo Zoffoli they were 
probably brothers. But as Giovanni was born in about 1745 he 
must have been some fourteen years younger than Giacomo; and 
the disparity in age suggests that they may equally well have been 
uncle and nephew.!* In 1785 Giovanni was living with his wife, 
Vittoria Romili, in the Salita di S. Giuseppe where he remained 
until the end of the century. He took over the studio floor of 
Giacomo’s house in 1787 and seems to have used it until 1795. He 
died on the 11th October, 1805. 

So much for the scanty biographical information about Gia- 
como and Giovanni Zoffoli. Some further, oblique, light is shed 


-on their activity, and on that of other bronze workers in Rome, 


by the correspondence of Charles Heathcote Tatham.?° In 1794 
Tatham was sent to Rome by Henry Holland to study architec- 
ture and to acquire antique sculpture and other works of art. On 
the 15th February, 1795, he wrote to Holland: “You will receive 
by this Post a catalogue of the Bronzes made at the Manufacture 
here with their prices, I thought it best to send you the same, by 
which you might better judge of these articles, they have the 
recommendation of good colour and workmanship, and perhaps 
might come cheaper than those purchased in England; you will 
note that each article in the Catalogue may be had at a somewhat 
less charge than is specified, there is certainly an advantage in 
having bronzes copied immediately from the rarest antique 
statues, which the workman has before him, making them much 
more interesting and valuable. Busts about 11 inches: but little is 
to be had under £7 English.’ In fact, Tatham sent Holland not 
one catalogue of bronzes but two—those of Giovanni Zoffoli and 
Francesco Righetti—and he also sent, on Angelica Kauffmann’s 
recommendation, the price list of porcelain replicas of antique 


3. The Borghese Hermaphrodite, bronze statuette by Giacomo and Giovanni 
Zoffoli, after the antique statue now in the Louvre, 43 cm. long. The National- 
museum, Stockholm. 


4. Garniture de Cheminée by Giacomo and Giovanni Zoffoli: The Medici Vase (35-5 cm. high), Agrippina (28-8 cm. high), Marcus Aurelius (39-3 cm. 
high), Menander (29:1 cm. high) and the Borghese Vase (35-5 cm. high). Saltram Park, Devon. Reproduced by courtesy of The National Trust. 


statues made by Giovanni Volpato.** He appears to have bought 
a number of bronzes from Zoffoli, for he ticked several items on 
the catalogue, adding a note at the foot of the sheet: ‘x—those 
marked thus were purchased for 300 Roman crowns.’ In a letter 
which Tatham wrote to Holland on the 13th May, 1796, he said 
that he had bought a number of bronzes, each about 13 inches 
high, and listed those he had marked on Zoffoli’s catalogue: the 
Capitoline Antinous, the Farnese Hercules, the Capitoline Flora, 
the Medici Faun, the Flying Mercury (after Giovanni Bologna), 
the Borghese Silenus, the Callipygian Venus, which he calls the 
‘Venus of the fine buttocks’, and the Capitoline Cupid and Psyche. 

Tatham had a high regard for the bronzes made in Rome, con- 
sidering them of far better quality than the French bronzes which 
were cheaper and very popular in England at that time, On the 
roth July, 1795, he told Holland: “As to the difference between 
the Prices of the french bronzes and the Roman, no one here is I 
find at a loss to account for it; the following information I have 
been able to collect upon the subject. The materials used by the 
french are in the first place very inferior to those used by the 
Romans, being for the most part of very indifferent metal; their 
figures in general ill attended as to nature (the ornament only 
being sometimes good) instead of gilding in solid gold, they are 
accustomed to use a kind of varnish mixt with gold dust, which 
the fancy and invention of a frenchman contrived to answer the 
purpose, this composition when used as often turns black, and 
looses its lustre after a certain time—the bronzes themselves were 
also frequently covered with another mixture of varnish, the 
which cannot be more perceptible, than in the partial lucid parts 
general marked upon the extremities, the rest being for the most 
part jet black, which is but a faithless representation of a good 
bronze, added to the rapidity with which they executed them, in 
consequence of a great demand, enabled them to sell them cheap. 


The bronze used by the Italians is of the best metal, with what 
they call a patina, meaning the outward colour, of a good nature, 
their gilding is always (unless ordered to the contrary) of real 
sicane gold, the most valuable of the kind for colour weight and 
substance, and above all their execution is superlatively good, 
having artists employed who study the antique with Attention and 
model with great ingenuity and taste. This is the comparison | 
am able to make from the best information. The works in ques- 
tion must be left to speak for themselves hereafter, when under 
the inspection of those of better judgement.’ The bronze statuettes 
produced by Giacomo and Giovanni Zoffoli in no way fall short 
of Tatham’s praise. 

A fair number of Zoffoli bronzes are now to be found in 
public and private collections. Two groups are of particular in- 
terest, the one in Stockholm, the other at Saltram Park, Devon. 
The former consists of the two ‘Furietti’ Centaurs (Nos. 5 and 6), 
the Borghese Hermaphrodite (No. 3), the Apollo Belvedere, and 
Giovanni Bologna’s Mercury (No. 10). As these all derive from 
the Swedish Royal Collection (and the Mercury is still in a royal 
palace), it seems probable that they were acquired by Gustav III 
who visited Rome with the sculptor Sergel in 1784. The Saltram 
set consists of five figures and two urns intended to form a 


garniture for one of Adam’s chimney-pieces and was perhaps 


bought by Lord Boringdon, later first Earl of Morley, who 
visited Rome in 1793 (No. 4). 

The centrepiece of the Saltram garniture is a Marcus Aurelius 
identical with the statuette in the Green Vaults but signed G. 
Zoffoli F instead of Giao. Zof.i F. The Dresden Marcus Aurelius is, 
indeed, the only recorded statuette signed by Giacomo Zoffoli. 
All the others that I have been able to trace are signed either G. 
Zoffoli F or G.Z.F. The latter signature is similar to the maker’s 
mark which Giacomo Zoffoli registered when he became a 
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5 & 6. Bronze statuettes by Giacomo and Giovanni Zoffoli of the grey marble centaurs in the Museo Capitolino, Rome: 33-2 and 


37:1cm. high. The Nationalmuseum, Stockholm. 


member of the goldsmiths’ guild in Rome.*® It therefore seems 
likely that Giacomo rather than Giovanni was initially respon- 
sible for most of these statuettes. The price-list which Giovanni 
Zoftoli was circulating in 1795, is, however, entitled ‘Serie di 
Figure fatte, e da farsi in Bronzo’—which suggests that he was 
continuing to add to the collection of models on which the 
bronzes were based. 

But to speak of the authorship of these bronzes is a little mis- 
leading; for each statuette seems to have been the work of several 
hands. On at least two occasions the task of making a reduced 
model of an antique statue was entrusted to Vincenzo Pacetti, 
who provided reductions of the Farnese Flora and the Borghese 
Hermaphrodite for Giacomo Zoffoli in 1773 and 1774 (Nos. 2 and 
3). And Tatham’s remark that the bronze workers had ‘artists 
employed who study the Antique with attention, and model with 
great ingenuity and taste’, suggests that they normally relied on 
other sculptors for their models. From the clay model the Zoffoli 
themselves presumably made the wax to be used in the casting 
which they may dlso have executed.** Their main artistic task 
must, however, have been to finish the bronzes after they had 
been cast. For such work a silversmith’s training would have been 
valuable and it is significant that the four most prominent makers 
of bronze statuettes in late eighteenth-century Rome—Giacomo 
Zoffoli, Luigi Valadier, Francesco Righetti and Giuseppe Boschi— 
were all silversmiths. The quality of finish varies from one 
Zoffoli bronze to another but it would be rash to attribute the 
better examples either to Giacomo or to Giovanni.* 
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As their price list reveals (see the catalogue at the end of this 
article), the Zoffoli produced bronzes of nearly all the most 
famous antique statues and vases to be seen in Italy in the late 
eighteenth century. The originals are, of course, the Hellenistic 
and Roman works which were then so highly praised and of 
which the northern virtuoso wished to possess records. And 
although the slight sweetening of a faun’s or a centaur’s grimace 
(Nos. 6 and 7) or the slight slimming of the hermaphrodite’s hips 
(No. 3) may betray the period of their production, the Zoffoli 
bronzes are among the most faithful small replicas of antique 
statues made in the eighteenth century. On only one occasion do 
the Zoffoli appear to have deviated from an antique prototype— 
on their version of the badly damaged Gaeta vase they sub- 
stituted a trumpeting nude faun for a half-clad bacchant and they 
also added elegant handles (No. 9). The Zoffoli repertory in- 
cluded one modern statue, Giovanni Bologna’s Mercury, which 
enjoyed the esteem otherwise reserved almost exclusively for the 
antique in the late eighteenth century (No. 10). And at the end of 
the price list there are four busts of poets which were probably 
commissioned by the Zoffoli from some contemporary sculptor. 
Unfortunately I have not been able to trace bronzes of any of 
them. 

The bronze statuettes produced by the Zoffoli are attractive 
memorials of late eighteenth-century taste in sculpture. And as 
the illustrations to this article reveal they are also works of ex- 
quisite craftsmanship, well worthy of the attention of the student 
and collector. 


7. Bronze statuette of the Medici Faun by Giacomo and Giovanni Zoffoli: 31:8 cm. 
high. Collection of Mr. John Fleming. 


8. Bronze vase by Giacomo and Giovanni Zoffoli, adapted from the Vaso di Gaeta in the 
Museo Nazionale, Naples, 32:5 cm. high. The Torrie Collection, National Gallery of 
Scotland, Edinburgh. 


9. Bronze vase by Giacomo and Giovanni Zoffoli: vase, 33:6 cm. high, base 12 cm. 
high. The Ashmolean Museum. 
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1o. Bronze statuette by Giacomo and Giovanni Zoffoli, 
after the Flying Mercury by Giovanni Bologna in the Museo 
Nazionale, Florence, 73:5 cm. high with base. The Royal 
Palace, Stockholm. 
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rowed by John Pope-Hennessy: Italian Renaissance . ‘ 
P- 99. 
3 Fake Roman bronzes were, of course, made in the Renaissance peri 


Kurz: Falsi e Falsari, Venice, 1951, pp. 202-4. But even these do not ee to hax € 
been copied precisely from antique prototypes. 


4 The bronzes of Il Riccio, for example, are imaginative evocations of hewaest 
world, inspired by, but never reproducing accurately, antique works of art. 
5 See Klaus Lankheit: ‘Eine Serie barocker Antiken-nachbildungen aus der 


‘Werkstatt des Massimiliano Soldani’ in Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archdologischen 
Instituts Rémische Abteilung, Vol. 65, 1958, pp. 187-198. 


-® See R. Righetti in L’Urbe, Vol. V, November, 1940, pp. 2-16. A model by 


Valadier and others of Trajan’s column, in marble, eee lapis-lazuli, silver and 
bronze is in the Residenzmuseum, Munich, see H. Thoma: Schatzkammer der 
Residenz Miinchen, 1958, pp. 318-9. 


7 A copy of Francesco Righetti’s price list is in the Victoria and Albert Museum. I 
hope to publish it in an article devoted to bronzes after the antique by Righetti, 
Valadier and Boschi. It is perhaps significant that no bronzes after the antique by 
Zoffoli or Righetti have yet come to light in Italy. A pair of vases by Zoffoli now 
in Florence were acquired by their present owners in London. 


8 Giacomo Zoffoli is the subject of a confused note in Thieme-Becker, but there is a 
valuable account of his career as a silversmith in C. G. Bulgari: Argentieri Gem- 
mari e Orafi d’ Italia, Rome, 1959, Vol. ii, p. 558. [am grateful to many people who 
have helped me in my search for further information about him and examples of 
his work, particularly Dr. Hans Weihrauch, who drew my attention to the 
bronzes in Edinburgh and Stockholm, Mr. Anthony M. Clark, Dr. K. Lein, Sir 
Karl Parker and Mr. Ian Robertson. 


® The Registro delle Morti of the Parish of S. Andrea delle Fratte (Archivio del 
Vicariato) records on the 6th March, 1785, the death of ‘Jacobus Zoffoli annorum 
54. 

10 C. G. Bulgari op. cit. p. 558. 


11 Das Griine Gewolbe zu Dresden, 1927, p. 88, ascribes the statuette to Giovanni 
Zoffoli and records its provenance; the 1937 edition of the same catalogue gives it 
to Giacomo. I am indebted to Dr. J. Menzhausen for a copy of the inscription and 
other information about this bronze. 


12 Giornale di Vincenzo Pacetti dall’ anno 1773 fino all’ anno 1803, Biblioteca Ales- 
sandrina, Rome, MS. 321; see also The Connoisseur November, 1960, p. 174. 


13 Idem, 7th and 18th April, 1781. The model was commissioned by the sculptor- 
dealer Franzoni for the price of 13 zecchini. The original was probably the seated 
figure of St. Peter in St. Peter’s, Rome. 


14 C. G, Bulgari op. cit. loc. cit. who reproduces a coffee-pot by Giacomo Zoffoli on 
tav. 34. ; 


15 Vincenzo Pacetti, MS. cif., mentioned that he had seen the bust on 17th August 
but was not pleased with it. 


16 G. Guattani: Giornale delle Belle Arti, 1784, p. 74. For Antonio Calamanti (1722- 
1805) see C. G. Bulgari op. cit. Vol. i, p. 226. 


1” The register is in the Archivio del Vicariato. The four children recorded were: 
Clementina, aged 18, Rosa, aged 16, Antonina, aged 13, Olimpia, aged 8, and 
Lorenzo, aged 4. 


18 C. G. Bulgari op. cit. Vol. ii, p. 561. 


19 Giovanni Zoffoli’s birth date is difficult to establish. In the 1785 Stato dell’ 
Anime register he is said to be 39 years old, in that of 1799 he is said to be 55 and 
the death register states that he died on the rrth October 1805 aged 63. 


20 These letters are in the Victoria and Albert Museum, Department of Prints and 
Drawings, 92.d.28. For C. H. Tatham see H. Colvin: A Biographical Dictionary of 
English Architects, London, 1954, pp. 595-7. 


21] hope to publish an article on Volpato’s porcelain miniatures of antique statues 
on another occasion. 


22 The maker’s mark is reproduced in C. G. Bulgari op. cit. Vol. ii, p. 561. 


23 It is perhaps significant that Zoffoli did not cast the bronze bust of Pius VI for 
Treja, though he may well have cast smaller works. 


24 The Marcus Aurelius at Dresden, which was made in 1763 when Giovanni was 
still young, and the version at Saltram Park, which was probably acquired by Lord 
Boringdom in 1793, after Giacomo’s death, show no appreciable variation in 
quality. 
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27. Venere della Conchiglia, 16. See No. 25. 

28. Putta, che gioca con l’ossetta, 16. Several statues in the Vatican 
and Capitoline Collections answer this description. 

29. Toretto, 10. Probably the statuette of a bull in the Vatican. Reinach 
Statuaire I, p. 131. 

30. Notomia di Tigre, ro. 

31. Gruppo del Laoconte di Belvedere, 50. Vatican. Reinach Statu- 
aire I, p. $04. 

32. Amore e Psiche di Campidoglio, 30. The Eros and Psyche in the 
Capitoline Museum. Reinach Statuaire I, p. 361. 

33- Centaoro di Villa Pinciana, 45. Centaur with Eros now in the 
Louvre. Reinach Statuaire I, p. 140. 

34- Luco Papirio di Villa Ludovisi, 80. The group of a woman and a 
youth now called Orestes and Electra, Museo delle Terme, Roma. 
Reinach Statuaire I, p. 506. 

35- Aria e Peto di Villa Ludovisi, 40. The group of a Gaul killing 
himself and his wife, now in the Museo delle Terme, Rome. Reinach 
Statuaire I, p. 498. 

36. Cavallo e Leone di Campidoglio, 28. Group of a lion killing a 
horse in the Capitoline Museum. Reinach Statuaire II, p- 744. 

37. Ercole che uccide il Cintauro, 40. The group of Hercules and the 
Centaur in the Uffizi. Reinach Statuaire I, p. 464. 

38. Lotta di Firenze, 40. The wrestlers in the Uffizi. Reinach Statuaire 


I, p. $23. 


39. Gruppo delle 3. Grazie di Villa Pinciana, 50. Now in the 
Louvre. Reinach Statuaire I, p. 152. 

40. Gruppo delli 4. Sileni di Villa Albani, 50. The four figures of 
Silenus supporting a fountain reproduced by G. B. Piranesi: Vasi 
Candelabri Cippi . .., Rome, 1778, Vol. i, p. 53. 

41. Vaso di Villa Medici, 35. The Medici Vase now in the Uffizi, 
Florence (National Gallery, Edinburgh; Saltram Park). 

42. Vaso di Villa Pinciana, 35. The Borghese Vase now in the Louvre 
(National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh; Saltram Park). 

43. Vaso di Villa Albani, 25. Illustrated by Piranesi, op. cit. Vol. I, 
p- 36 (Schloss W6rlitz). 

44. Vaso di Villa Giustiniani, 30. (Presumably Schloss Wérlitz.) 

45. Vaso di Gaeta, 25. Now in Museo Nazionale, Naples (National 
Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh). 

46. Vaso a Urna, 20 (Ashmolean Museum). 

47. Vaso a Pila, 15. 

48. Busto della Baccante, 30. Probably the so-called Leucothée in the 
Capitoline Museum. 

49. Busto del Faonetto di Villa Albani, 30. 

50. Venerina del Bagno, 12. Possibly the Capitoline Venus, or the 
Venus by Giovanni Bologna. 

51. Giulia Mameco Sacerdotessa, 9. Probably the statue now in the 
Louvre. Reinach Statuaire I, p. 151. 

52. Antinetto di Belvedere, 9. 

53- Pallade piccola, 5. 

54. Basso rilievo Perseo Andromeda, 18. Probably that in the 
Capitoline Museum. Reinach Reliefs III, p. 198. 

55. Ninfa Altea, 18. 

56. Tasso, 15. 

57- Busti delli Poeti Petrarca, 15. 

58. Dante, 15. 

59. Ariosto, 15. 
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B OLOGNESE painters of the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries have returned to fashion during the last 
few years. But little attention has as yet been paid to their fellow 
sculptors. Indeed, Giuseppe Mazza is almost the only Bolognese 
sculptor, apart from Algardi, who is known today and he is 
remembered mainly for his small terracotta groups and figures. 
A large number of these are recorded in contemporary literature 


-and an even larger number have since been attributed to him, ~ 
sometimes on rather slender evidence. But charming though 


many of these terracottas undoubtedly are, they form only one 
and by no means the most important section of Mazza’s total 
output. Most of his work was executed in marble, bronze or 
stucco and it is the object of the present article to assemble his 
work in these mediums and to publish such biographical informa- 
tion about him as may be found in contemporary accounts.! Only 
those few terracottas which are signed will be mentioned here. 
The various problems posed by those attributed to him will form 
the subject of a later article.* 

Giuseppe Mazza was born in Bologna on 13th May, 1653. His 
father, Camillo, was a sculptor of note*—he made the intricate 
and beautiful bronze gates before the altar in the Santo at Padua— 
and it might be supposed that his son would be brought up to the 
trade. But according to Giuseppe Mazza’s biographer, Giam- 
pietro Zanotti, who appears to have had most of his information 
directly from him, he decided early to be a painter. Bologna was, 
of course, the centre of a lively and flourishing school of painters 
in the mid-seventeenth century and Mazza studied under one of 
the most gifted of'them, Domenico M. Canuti. He also attended 
the life-classes held by Carlo Cignani. None of Mazza’s paintings 
of this, or indeed of any other period, is known to survive but he 
is said to have painted a frieze of putti in Palazzo Bianchini in 
Bologna during the years he studied under Canuti. While work- 
ing in Canuti’s studio he became a close friend of one of his 
fellow students, the painter Giovan Gioseffo Dal Sole, and in due 
course Mazza and Dal Sole left Canuti to study at Palazzo Fava 
where the collector and amateur painter, Count Alessandro Fava, 
held a private academy. Mazza and Dal Soie appear to have 
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worked at Palazzo Fava for some considerable time in the 
1660's or early 1670's. 

By this date Mazza had already begun to work in_ 
Zanotti records that he made several terracotta figures Ww 
studying painting under Canuti, and some of the many terra-_ 
cottas formerly in Palazzo Fava probably dated from these. youth- 


ful years. And it was while he was studying at Palazzo Fava that 


he received his first commission as a sculptor—to provide a 
decorative surround of stucco putti to a painting of the Virgin 
and Child on the exterior of SS. Cosmo e Damiano in Bologna. 
(This was unfortunately destroyed when the church was sup- 
pressed in the nineteenth century.) With the proceeds of this 
first commission Mazza made an expedition to Venice. This must 
have been in 1670 or 1671 for, as we shall see, he was back in 
Bologna by 1672. Though necessarily brief the visit was an 
important event in Mazza’s life. He fell in love with the city and 
determined to return there as soon as possible. And it was for the 
churches and palaces of Venice that he later executed some of his 
finest works. 

On his return to Bologna his patron, Count Fava, sent him and 
Dal Sole to study under the painter Lorenzo Pasinelli. Here they 
were shortly joined by several other promising students, notably 
Antonio Burrini, who had left Canuti’s studio in 1672 when 


1 The only contemporary account of any length is that by Giampietro Zanotti 
printed in his Storia dell Accademia Clementina di Bologna (1739) Vol. ii, pp. 3-14. A 
brief biographical notice by Francesco Maria Niccolo Gabburri is among his un- 
published Vite (Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Florence, MSS. Palat. 1377-81, 
p. 1114). I have also drawn on the unpublished account by the Bolognese anti- 
quary Marcello Oretti though this is not contemporary (Biblioteca dell’ Archi- 
ginnasio, Bologna, MSS. B.135§ (I) Vol. viii, p. 106 ff.). 

2 A large number of terracottas attributed to Mazza were included in the exhibition 
‘Settecento Bolognese’ held in Bologna in 1935. They are listed in the exhibition 
catalogue. Several others have since been attributed to him. See, for instance, Art 
Quarterly (1956) p. 74, plate 76. 

8 Camillo Mazza (1602-1672) worked mainly in Bologna. j 
4A list of Mazza’s terracottas in Palazzo Fava may be found in Giuseppe Campori: 
Raccolta di Cataloghi ed Inventari Inediti (1870) pp. 608, 609, 613. 


5 Mazza was invited to Vienna by Prince Liechtenstein in 1692 and the invitation | 


was renewed in 1694. See Adriana Arfelli: ‘Lettere inedite dello scultore G. M. 
Mazza e di suoi corrispondenti’, L’ Archiginnasio XXIX (1934), pp- 416-434. 
6 For the reliefs in Corpus Domini see G. P. Zanotti: op. cit. Vol. ii, p. 6. 


EN GIGNT 
CHRISTI DE CORPORE 


I. The Communion of Saint Juliana, by Giuseppe Mazza, c. 1681. High relief in stucco with life-size figures: S. Giacomo, Bologna. One of Mazza’s 
early works in which the painterly influence of Lorenzo Pasinelli is very evident. 


their master went to Rome. How long Mazza remained in 
Pasinelli’s studio is not recorded by Zanotti but he leaves no 
doubt as to the importance of Pasinelli’s influence in the forma- 
tion of Mazza’s style as a sculptor. “Tanto si nudri degli insegna- 
menti di questo maestro’, Zanotti wrote, ‘che cid che modellava, 
o di stucco lavorava, parea in gran parte ricavato dal Pasinelli’. 
(So much did he benefit from the teaching of this master that 
everything he modelled seems largely derived from Pasinelli’.) 
And even after he had ceased to be his pupil he consulted Pasinelli 
in all his artistic problems and submitted himself to his guidance. 

I have followed Zanotti in stressing Mazza’s close connection 
with Canuti, Cignani, Dal Sole and Pasinelli; for it is essential to 
an understanding of his work and of his stylistic development. 
Apart from his brief though frequent visits to Venice and to 


other nearby towns in the Marches and a journey to Rome when 
he was nearing seventy years of age, he remained in Bologna for 
the whole of his working life. So great was his local patriotism 
that he even refused a most pressing and flattering invitation from 
Prince Liechtenstein to visit Vienna for three or four years.° 
Cutting himself off in this way from the main current of Italian 
sculpture in the late seventeenth century his style developed quite 
independently and it was, from the very beginning, nurtured on 
the example of painters rather than of sculptors. 

The influence of Pasinelli was perhaps the strongest and is very 
evident in all Mazza’s early work, of which the two large, almost 
life-size, high reliefs in stucco in $. Giacomo, Bologna (No. 1: 
Cat. No. 4) and the two slightly lower reliefs in Corpus Domini, 
Bologna, now destroyed (No. 2), are the best examples.* They 
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2. The Agony in the Garden, by Giuseppe 
Mazza, 1684. Relief in stucco formerly in 
Corpus Domini, Bologna: destroyed during 
the second World War. 


3. Saint Francis and Saint Clare, by Giuseppe 
Mazza, c. 1693. Life-size figures in stucco 
formerly in Corpus Domini, Bologna: des- 
troyed during the second World War. 


4. Altar by Giuseppe Mazza, c. 1693. Formerly 
in Corpus Domini, Bologna: destroyed during 
the second World War. 


5. Adoration of the Shepherds and the Cruci- 
fixion, by Giuseppe Mazza, c. 1693. Two of the 
small terracotta reliefs formerly in Corpus 
Domini, Bologna: destroyed during the second 
World War. 


6. Meleager, here attributed to Giuseppe 
Mazza, c. 1692. Life-size half-figure in marble. 
Liechtenstein Palace, Vienna. 


7. Putto and baby satyr by Giuseppe Mazza. 
Small group in terracotta signed ‘G. Mazza’: 
Messrs. Peel and Humphris, London. 
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date from c. 1681 and 1684 respectively, when Mazza was 
probably still working with Dal Sole in Pasinelli’s studio, and a 
comparison between them and such works as Pasinelli’s Martirio 
di S. Orsolo,? which also dates from the early 1680's, will suffice 
to illustrate the strength of Pasinelli’s influence and the painterly 
rather than sculptural intentions of Mazza’s work at this point. 
A few years later we find Mazza collaborating with his con- 
temporaries Dal Sole and Marcantonio Franceschini. In 1692 
Dal Sole completed his painting on the cupola of S. Maria dei 
Poveri, Bologna, under which Mazza’s elaborate altar provides a 
rich display of his sculpture both in the round and in high relief 
(Cat. No. 11). And in the following year Franceschini and Mazza 
were working together in Corpus Domini, Bologna, where 
Mazza executed the elegant stucco figures of S. Chiara and S. 
Francesco, now destroyed (No. 3), and also the altar in the 
Cappella Fontana* (No. 4). An unusual feature of the latter was 
the series of fifteen terracotta medallions depicting the mysteries 
of the Rosary. According to M. Oretti* these fifteen medallions 
were executed in as many days—‘ne faceva uno al giorno’—and 
the extraordinary freedom and spontaneity of the handling 
would appear to bear out this account. Luckily detail photographs 
were taken of them before their destruction during the last war 
and two are illustrated here (No. 5) since they provide the only 
certain and dated examples of Mazza’s work in terracotta at this 


? For Pasinelli’s Martirio di Sant’ Orsola (Col. Aldrovandi Marescotti, Bologna) see 
the catalogue of the exhibition Pittura del Seicento Emiliano (1959), pp. 164-5 and 
plate 75. 

8 For Mazza’s later work in Corpus Domini see C. Malvasia (ed. G. P. Zanotti): 
Le Pitture di Bologna (1706) p. 216 and for Franceschini’s work there see exhibition 
catalogue Pittura del Seicento Emiliano (1959) p. 181. 

® Oretti MSS. (Biblioteca dell’ Archiginnasio, Bologna) B.135 (II) Vol. viii, p. 109. 
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8. Over-door of two putti and medallion representing Architecture, 
by Giuseppe Mazza, c. 1704. Stucco decoration in Palazzo Wid- 
mann, Venice. 


9. Detail of ceiling with putti and other decoration in stucco by 
Giuseppe Mazza, c. 1704. Palazzo Widmann, Venice. 
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period. They give a very favourable impression of his gifts. The 
lightness and delicacy of handling might almost seem to fore- 
shadow Clodion’s tours de force in the same medium nearly a 
century later. 

Mazza’s work in Corpus Domini seems to have established his 
reputation as the leading Bolognese sculptor and it was through 
Franceschini, his collaborator in that church, that he received his 
next important commission, that from Prince Liechtenstein to 
whom Franceschini was then acting as agent and artistic adviser. 
In 1692 Mazza carved four over-life-size marble busts and two 
life-size half-length figures in marble for the Liechtenstein 
Palace in Vienna (No. 6: Cat. No. 35). In the following year 
Prince Liechtenstein commissioned further marbles from him 
(Cat. No. 36) and also several terracotta statuettes ‘alte due o tre 
palmi’.!° These were to represent scenes from classical mythology, 
Prince Liechtenstein suggesting the Rape of the Sabines or the 
Labours of Hercules or any similar subject that appealed to 
Mazza’s imagination and would give him an opportunity to 
invent compositions with nude figures. In addition he ordered 
several decorative urns ‘di due palmi circa’ in the antique taste and 
ornamented with low reliefs. 

These terracottas were finished in 1695 and five years later 
Prince Liechtenstein ordered, again through Franceschini, a 
further series of eight small groups of figures. These appear to 
have been executed in 1702, the first set of four representing 
Venus and Adonis, Pluto and Proserpine, Diana and Endymion 
and Zephyr and Flora.!! Unfortunately none of them can now be 
traced. They no doubt resembled, in style and handling, the 
charming terracotta group of a putto and baby satyr (No. 7: 
Cat. No. 34) which is fully signed and probably dates from about 
this period. 

During the first decade of the eighteenth century Mazza was 
also working for the Gonzagas in Novellara and for several 
important patrons in Venice. None of his work for the Gonzagas" 
survives except two indifferent altars in stucco in S. Stefano, 
Novellara, executed in 1704 (Cat. No. 27). But Venice still 
contains much of his work, some of it hitherto unrecognised. In 
1704 he signed the low-relief in bronze of the Adoration of the 
Shepherds which still ornaments the church of S. Clemente in 
the lagoon and it was probably in the same year that he executed 
the group of ten small bronze figures which stand on the high 
altar of the Redentore (Cat. No. 29). More interesting historically, 
perhaps, is the series of stucco over-doors which he modelled for 
three rooms on the piano nobile of Palazzo Widmann in Venice. 
These rooms are en suite with the well-known ‘salottino’ which 
is often regarded as one of the finest examples of Venetian stucco 
work.'* It seems likely, however, that Mazza may have been 
responsible for much of its decoration, notably the putti on the 
ceiling; though the delicate traceries of floral motifs clearly date 
from a later period and are by a different hand (Nos. 8 & 9: Cat. 


10 The surviving correspondence about the Liechtenstein commissions is printed 
by Adriana Arfelli: op. cit., loc. cit. 

These terracottas are mentioned by Vincenzo Fanti: Descrizione . . . nella 
Galleria di Pittura e Scultura di S. Altezza Giuseppe Wenceslao . . . di Lichtenstein (1767) 
pp. 78, 79, 99, 102, 128. See also Tietze-Conrat: ‘R. Donners Verhaltnis zur 
italienische Kunst’, Kunstgesch. Jahrbuch der Zentralkomm. (1907) pp. 91 ff., who 
suggests that they influenced R. Donner and G. Dorfmeister either directly or in- 
directly through Giuliani and del Ferreri. 

12 Zanotti states (op. cit, Vol. ii, p. 7) that Mazza made “‘alcuni fanciulli’ for a ‘gran 
camera’ and ‘un camino in un gabinetto, elegantemente ornato’ for Count Novel- 
lara’s palace. They were probably in one of the rooms of the Casino di Sotto at 
Novellara which have since been demolished. They are not mentioned by G. 
Campori in his Gli Artisti Italiani e Stranieri negli Stati Estensi (1855). 

18 For a recent reproduction of the Salottino see V. Golzio: Seicento e Settecento 
(1960), Vol. ii, fig. 1034. 

44 For Mazza and Graziani at Palazzo Correggio see G. P. Zanotti: op. cit. Vol. i, 
p. 263. 


No. 33). He is also reported by Zanotti as working in Palazzo 
Correggio, Venice, at this period and it was on his recommenda- 
tion that the Bolognese painter Ercole Graziani was commis- 
sioned to paint decorations there in 1704.'* But no trace of either 
Mazza’s or Graziani’s work now survives in the palace. 

The date of Mazza’s best known work in Venice—the six 
bronze reliefs depicting scenes from the life of Saint Dominic in 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo (No. 10: Cat. No. 31)—is unfortunately 
unknown. But comparison with the dated bronze reliefs in S. 
Clemente suggests that they were made some years later; perhaps 
in 1717 when he was working in Venice for the cultivated 
bibliophile Marco Foscarini who was later elected Doge. His 
house, Ca’Foscarini ai Carmine, still contains some imposing 
stucco decorations in the main salone which may be attributed to 
Mazza (Cat. No. 32). They are similar in design though rather 
more exuberant in handling than the over-doors in Palazzo 
Widmann. 


10. The Death of Saint Dominic by 
Giuseppe Mazza, relief in bronze. SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, Venice. 


Little now remains of Mazza’s stucco decorations in the palaces 
of his native city, but his extraordinary camera al’alcova in Palazzo 
Bianconcini still happily survives as evidence of his mature style 
in this genre (No. 11: Cat. No. 17). It is considerably more 
ambitious than anything he produced for his Venetian patrons. 
The life-size figures, which are almost fully in the round, and the 
enormous swirling, plume-like forms of the rinceau ornamenta- 
tion which spirals up from floor to ceiling, combine to produce 
an effect of full-blown, perhaps over-blown, baroque magnifi- 
cence which it would be difficult to parallel elsewhere in Italian 
art outside Rome or Naples. 

Mazza had been elected vice-president of the Accademia 
Clementina of Bologna in 1714, and in 1721 he was appointed a 
director. Five years later he was elected ‘Principe’. Meantime, in 
the spring of 1722, he made his first visit to Rome. It was a 
momentous occasion. He was welcomed by Camillo Rusconi, 
then the leading Roman sculptor, and by Cardinal Gualtieri for 


whom he had carved a relief in marble of the Judgement of Paris 
some years previously (Cat. No. 37). But his biographer Zanotti 
implies that he was too old to benefit greatly from all he saw and 
heard in Rome. Rome was the city for sculptors, Zanotti wrote, 
and if Mazza had gone there when he was young he would have 
been able to learn much from those ‘divini originali greci e 
latini, che si veggono, e non in altra parte del mondo in tante 
copia, e in tanta eccellenza’. It should be mentioned, however, 
that Cicognara took the opposite view and considered Mazza’s 
Roman visit to have been a turning point in his career.1* “He 
did not see Rome until after he had produced his main works’, 
wrote Cicognara, ‘and he did not design anything ona large scale 
after his return except the four Evangelists i in S. Domenico in 
Modena but these, were they not in stucco, might almost be 
preferred to the statues in the nave of St. Peter’s (by Filippo della 
Valle, Pietro Bracci and others) and be considered among the 
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II. Stucco decoration by Giuseppe Mazza (the room is now used as a 
workshop). Palazzo Bianconcini, Bologna. 


12. Sacred and Profane Love, here attributed to Giuseppe Mazza, life-size 
group in marble. Galleria Estense, Modena. 


best conceived works of that century’. (“Non vide Roma che 
quando aveva gia prodotte le principali sue opere e dopo il suo 
ritorno non operd di grandezza che i Vangelisti per la chiesa di 
S. Domenico in Modena, che se non fossero di stucco potrebbero 
quasi preferirsi alle statue che\stanno ai piloni della Vaticana, e 
contarsi tra le opere pit ragionevoli di questo secolo’). 

Some slight stylistic change in the direction of classical restraint 
and Roman sobriety is perhaps observable in Mazza’s later works, 
for example in the small terracotta of Apollo dated 1735 (No. 
13: Cat. No. 16). But it may be doubted whether this was due 
directly to his Roman visit. Certainly his work immediately after 
his return exhibits no striking change. The four life-size stucco 
saints in the choir of the duomo at Foligno (Cat. No. 21), which 
he executed on his way back to Bologna from Rome in the 
summer of 1722, are in the same vein of Bolognese baroque as 
the very similar figures in the Duomo at Forli which date from 


1706 (Cat. No. 22). Nor can any notable stylistic advance be 
observed in the over-life-size stucco saints which he executed for 
S. Domenico, Bologna, in 1729 (Cat. No. 3). The stucco figures 
in S. Domenico, Modena, so much admired by Cicognara, were 
finished in 1733—eleven years after his Roman spring and when 
he was eighty years old. 

Mazza’s last recorded work is a terracotta relief of Poetry which 
he presented to Zanotti when he was writing his biography in 
1736.1 But despite the appreciation of Zanotti and other 
connoisseurs, including the Florentine arch-virtuoso of the day, 
Niccolo Gabburri, Mazza spent his last years in dire necessity. 
And Gabburri records that he died, on June 6th, 1741, in a state of 
extreme and deplorable poverty—‘estrema e deplorabile 
poverta’. This is surprising, for he had outlived neither his fame 
nor the artistic style in which he worked. 

In the history of Bolognese sculpture Mazza occupies a secure 
place which seems to have been acknowledged by his con- 
temporaries and the writers of guidebooks who, until the end of 
the eighteenth century, meticulously listed his several works in 
Bolognese palaces and churches. He was indeed responsible for 
the creation of the eighteenth century school of Bolognese 
sculpture. Basing himself partly on his painter contemporaries, 
partly on the few works in Bologna by his most illustrious pre- 
decessor, Alessandro Algardi, and also, perhaps, to some degree 
on the realistic tradition which had its origin in the works of the 
fifteenth-century Niccolo dell’ Arca, he created a restrained style 
in which the exuberant grandeur of the baroque was tempered 
by Bolognese academicism and naturalism. These elements of his 
style are notable even in his earlier works, such as the Corpus 
Domini reliefs (Nos. 2 & 5), which already seem to announce the 
gentle elegance of mid-eighteenth-century sculpture. And it was 
to persist in the work of his pupils and followers, notably 
Angelo Pid and Andrea Ferreri, until the end of century. Nor 
was his influence limited to Bologna. The great reliefs in SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo were not without effect on the development of 
Venetian settecento sculpture. And it is probable that the works he 
executed for Prince Liechtenstein inspired the greatest of Austrian 
sculptors, Raphael Donner. 


© See Storia della Scultura (1818) Vol. 111, pp. 102-103. Cicognara confuses Giuseppe 
Mazza with his father Camillo. 

16 See G. P. Zanotti: op. cit. Vol. ii, p. 14 where the terracotta is described. It may 
be mentioned here that in the following year, 1737. a low-relief self-portrait in 
terracotta by Mazza was lent by Gabburri to the exhibition at SS. Annunziata. See 
Nota de’ Quadri esposti per la festa di S. Luca (1737) p. 29. 


13. Apollo, by Giuseppe Mazza, 1735, terracotta statuette. 
Museo Davia-Bargellini, Bologna. 
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BOLOGNA. Reclesiastical Buildings. 


I. CERTOSA. Sacristy. Life-size figure i in stucco of $. Giuseppe. According 
to Zanotti this was one of Mazza’s last works. 
Bibl., C. Malvasia (ed. G. P. Zanotti): Le Pitture di Bologna (1782) p. 410. 


2. s. cristina. Life-size figures in stucco of $. Giovanni Battista and S. 
Giuseppe. Executed pre-1706 as companion pieces to those of S. Pietro 
and S. Paolo attributed to Guido Reni (see F. Malaguzzi-Valeri, ‘Due 
Statue di Guido Reni’: Cronache d’ Arte (1926) pp. 227-230). 

Bibl., C. Malvasia (ed. G. P. Zanotti): Le Pitture di Bologna (1706) p. 285, 
G. P. Zanotti: Storia dell’ Accademia Clenentina (1739), Vol. ii, pp. 7-8. 


3. S. DOMENICO. (a) Eight over life-size putti in stucco bearing car- 
touches, in the vestibule of the conventual library. The contract stipu- 
lated payment at 20 lire per putto. First payment of 65 lire was made on 
November 6, 1693, and the final payment of 95 lire on November 28, 
1693. A pen, ink and wash drawing of two putti bearing a cartouche ‘di 
mano di Giuseppe Mazza’, formerly in the Gabburri Collection in 
Florence, may have been connected with this scheme, see G. Campori: 
Raccolta di Cataloghi ed Inventari Inediti (1870) p. 588. 

Bibl., Archivio Convento di $. Domenico, Bologna: Registro Fabbrica 
Convento 1423, No. 9, p. 84 and No. 11, pp. 26-30. 

(b) Four life-size figures in stucco representing the Cardinal Virtues, 
above the main entrance of the church and surrounding an inscription to 
the reigning Pope Benedict XIII. The contract stipulated payment at 15 
scudi per figure. First payment of 40 scudi was made on September 23, 
1728, and the final payment of 20 scudi on February 9, 1729. 

Bibl., Archivio Convento di $. Domenico, Bologna: Registro Fabbrica 
Chiesa 1436, No. 12. 


4. S. GIACOMO. (a) Cappella de’Manzoli. Life-size figure in stucco of S. 
Bartolomeo and two high reliefs in stucco representing the martyrdom 
of S. Niccolino and the communion of S. Giuliana (Plate r). Executed c. 
1681 when Mazza was still much under the influence of L. Pasinelli. 
Bibl., C. Malvasia (ed. G. P. Zanotti): Le Pitture di Bologna (1706) p. 94. 
G. P. Zanotti: Storia dell’ Accademia Clementina (1739), Vol. ii, p. 6. M 
Oretti: op. cit. p. 108. 

(b) Cappella Broglia. Life-size figures in stucco of S. Francesco di 
Paolo and S. Antonio di Padova. 
Bibl., C. Malvasia (ed. G. P. Zanotti): Le Pitture di Bologna (1782) p. 50. 


5. S. GIOVANNI BATTISTA DE’CELESTINI. Life-size half-length figures in 
painted stucco of S. Scolastica and S. Benedetto. Executed pre-1706. 
Bibl., C. Malvasia (ed. G. P. Zanotti): Le Pitture di Bologna (1706) p. 208. 


6. S. MARIA DELLA CARITA. Sacristy. Stucco decorations above the altar. 
Bibl., C. Malvasia (ed. G. P. Zanotti): Le Pitture di Bologna (1782), p. 112. 


7. S. MARIA DI GALLIERA. High Altar. Life-size angels in stucco. Executed 
c. 1690. 

Bibl., C. Malvasia (ed. G. P. Zanotti): Le Pitture di Bologna (1706) p. 56. 
G. P. Zanotti: Storia dell’ Accademia Clementina (1739), Vol. ii, p. 7. 


8. S. MARIA MADDALENA. Painted terracotta Pieta. Executed c. 1682. 

Bibl., C. Malvasia (ed. G. P. Zanotti): Le Pitture di Bologna (1706) pp. 
80-81. G. Ravaglia: “La Pieta di Giuseppe Mazza nell’Santa Maria 
Maddalena di Bologna’, I! Commune di Bologna, Anno XI, No. 3. 


g. S. MARIA DELLE MURATELLE. High Altar. Two putti in stucco. 
Bibl., C. Malvasia (ed. G. P. Zanotti): Le Pitture di Bologna (1782) p. 166. 


TO, S. MARIA DELLA NEVE (now a carpenter’s shop). High Altar. Stucco 
decorations. 
Bibl., C. Malvasia (ed. G. P. Zanotti): Le Pitture di Bologna (1782) p. 158. 
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“12. §. MARIA DELLA VITA. Cappella Manzoli. Two angels in stucco. :-4 ; 


II. MADONNA DEI POVERI. High Altar. 
1692 in collaboration with G. G. Dal 
putti above the painting of the Madonna and ¢ Child w wer 
Giovanni Putti. a 


Bibl:, S. Sardi: Le Volte della Cappella Maggiore in S. Maria dei Poveri 
(1692). G. P. Zanotti: Storia dell’ Accademia Clementina (1739), Vo Hip. 8 


M. Oretti: op. cit., p. 109. 


Bibl., C. Malvasia (ed. G. P. Zanotti): Le Pitture di Bologna (1706) p. 33 ‘i 


13. S. PIETRO. Bronze relief portrait bust of Cardinal Augusto Ran 
Executed c. 1699. ; 
Bibl., C. Ricci and G. Zucchini: Guida di Bologna (1950) p. 1 585 Ls: 


BOLOGNA. Secular Buildings. ~<a 


14. ARCHIGINNASIO. Bronze relief portrait of Girolamo Sbragia. Erected 
c. 1710. According to Oretti it was ‘fusa dal Mariani, renellata da Gio. 
Battista Fanelli, orefice e argentiere.’ 

Bibl., G. P. Zanotti: Storia dell’Accademia Clementina (1739), Vol. ii, 
p. 109-110. M. Oretti: op. cit., p. 115. 


15. MUNICIPIO. Sala del Consiglio. Marble busts of Maffeo and Aloysio 
Venier (executed c. 1690) and of Camillo Scappi (executed 1700). 
Bibl., C. Malvasia (ed. G. P. Zanotti): Le Pitture di Bologna (1782) p. 137. 


16. MUSEO DAVIA-BARGELLINI. (a) Terracotta statuette of Apollo, painted 
to simulate bronze. Signed “G.M.F. 1735.’ (Plate 3). 
(b) Terracotta group of the Madonna and Child, signed “G.M.F.’ 


17. PALAZZO BIANCONCINI. Stucco decorations in alcove of room on the 
ground floor. (Plate 11). 

Bibl., C. Ricci and G. Zucchini: Guida di Bologna (1950) p. 140. 

18. PALAZZO GRASSI (now Circolo Ufficiali). Chapel. Stucco decorations. 
Executed c. 1704. 

Bibl., C. Malvasia (ed. G. P. Zanotti): Le Pitture di Bologna (1706) p. 108. 
G. P. Zanotti: Storia dell "Accademia Clementina (1739), Vol. ii, p. 8. M. 
Oretti: op. cit., pp. 114-115. 

19. PALAZZO MALVEZZI-CAMPEGGI. Inner Cortile. Over life-size stucco 
figure of Hercules in niche. 

Bibl., M. Oretti: op. cit., p. 112. 


FERRARA 
20. S. MARIA DELLA CONSOLAZIONE. High Altar. Two angels in stucco. 
(Oretti states that the left-hand angel is by Mazza’s pupil Andrea Ferreri.) 
Bibl., C. Barotti: Pitture e Scolture . . . di Ferrara (1770) p. 161. M. Oretti: 
Op cit., Pal Ess a 


FOLIGNO 


21. Duomo. Choir. Stucco figures of four prophets in the lunettes. Mazza 
arrived i in Foligno in September, 1721, and received the commission for 
‘quattro grande statue di Profeti in stucco’ at the price of 870 scudi by 
November 29, 1721. He went to Rome shortly afterwards and com- 
pleted the statues on his return in the summer of 1722. He was still in 
Foligno in November, 1722. 

Bibl., A. Arfelli: ‘Lettere inedite dello scultore G. M. Mazza e di suoi 
corrispondenti’, L’ Archiginnasio XXIX (1934) pp. 416-434. M. F. Pulig- 
nani: I Priori della Cattedrale di Foligno (1914) p. 310. 


FORLI 


22. DUOMO. Cappella della Madonna del Fuoco. Four figures in stucco of 
the Evangelists, in the pendentives of the dome. The dome was painted 


by Carlo Cignani in 1706 and Mazza presumably executed his stucco — 


figures at about the same date. 


i Lettere inedite dello scultore G. M. Mazza e di suoi 
” Archiginnasio XXIX (1934) pp. 416-434. 


MENICO. Four over-life-size figures of the Evangelists. Executed 


_ 26. GALLERIA ESTENSE. Marble group of two putti representing Sacred and 
Profane Love (Plate 12). Attributed to Ercole Antonio Raggi by 
Roberto Salvini (‘Sculture inedite al Museo Estense’, Emporium (1947) 
Pp. 165-166) and identified by Adolfo Venturi with a group representing 
‘Il Divino amore che sferza il profano’ bought by Duke Francesco II 
_ d Este in 1685 from Antonio Dominioni and Giulio Panceri (A. Ven- 
turi: Galleria Estense (1882) p. 286. Dall’Olio: I Pregi del R. Palazzo di 
Modena (1811) p. 36). This marble is more probably by Mazza, perhaps 
that commissioned from him as a pair to another similar group by 
Algardi in Palazzo Sampieri, Bologna. M. Oretti described Mazza’s 
group as ‘due fanciulli di marmo, grande quanto il naturale per accom- 
pagnare due dell’ Algardi, rappresentanti l’amore che abate il Profano’. 
Bibl., G. P. Zanotti: Storia dell’ Accademia Clementina (1739), Vol. ii, p. 10. 
M. Oretti: op. cit., p. 111. 


_NOVELLARA 


27. S. STEFANO. Stucco decorations in Cappella della Madonna de 
Pilastro and in Cappella del Crocifisso and on the exterior of the arch 
over the Cappella di S. Stefano. Executed c. 1704. 

Bibl., G. Campori: Gli Artisti Italiani e Stranieri degli Stati Estensi (1855) 


pp. 309-310. 


_ PESARO 


_ 28. SS. ANNUNZIATA. Group of over life-size figures representing the 
_ Annunciation. 
_ Bibl., A. Becci: Catalogo delle pitture . . . di Pesaro (1783) p. 142. 


VENICE 


29. REDENTORE. High Altar. Ten small bronze figures of six saints and 
four angels carrying the instruments of the Passion. Executed c. 1704. The 
unreliable Giannantonio Moschini states (Guida per la Citta di Venezia 
(1815), Vol. ii, p. 347) that Mazza also provided the designs for the altar c. 
1679 and carved the marble reliefs of the Deposition and of Christ carry- 
ing the Cross, but these are more probably by Ruer. 

Bibl., G. P. Zanotti: Storia dell ’ Accademia Clementina (1739), Vol. ii, p. 9. 


30. $. CLEMENTE. Bronze low-relief of the Adoration of the Shepherds. 
Signed and dated 1704. 

Bibl., Elogi Immortali del Signor Giuseppe Mazza scultore celeberrimo 
Bolognese . . . (t705). G. P. Zanotti: Storia dell’ Accademia Clementina 
(1739), Vol. ii, p. 9. Rivista di Venezia XII (1934) p. 445. 
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31. SS. GIOVANNI E PAOLO. Cappella di $. Domenico. Six bronze low- 
reliefs depicting scenes from the life of Saint Dominic (Plate 10). Date 
unknown, but presumably after 1705 as they are not mentioned by 
Lorenzo Baseggio in his II Ritratto di Venezia (1705). The unreliable 
: Giannantonio Moschini states that Mazza did not live to complete the 
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Vol. ii, p. 9. 
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Bibl, G. P. Accademia Clementina (1739), Vol. 


i 
p- 376. ’ 


33. PALAZZO WIDMANN. Eight over-doors in stucco of putti bearing 
medallions, on the piano nobile; and four putti and other stucco decora- 
tions in the ‘Salottino’ on the same floor. Executed c. 1704. (Plates 8 & 9). 
A pen, ink and wash drawing of two putti bearing a cartouche ‘di mano 
di Giuseppe Mazza’, formerly in the Gabburri Collection in Florence, 
may have been connected with this scheme. See G. Campori: Raccolta 
de Cataloghi ed Inventari Inediti (1870) p. 588. 

Bibl., G. P. Zanotti: Storia dell’ Accademia Clementina (1739), Vol, ii, p. 9. 


Works outside Italy 


LONDON 


34. MESSRS. PEEL AND HUMPHRIS. Terracotta group of a putto and an infant 
satyr. Signed ‘G. Mazza’. (Plate 7). 


VIENNA 


35. LIECHTENSTEIN PALACE (Alsergrund). (a) Over life-size marble busts of 
Venus and Ariadne, signed ‘Giuseppe Mazza Bol.’ and ‘G.M.F. 1692’. 
These were commissioned by Prince Johann Adam of Liechtenstein and 
finished by March 2, 1692. A. Arfelli states, erroneously, that they 
represent Venus and Adonis. A companion pair of Adonis and Bacchus 
no longer survive. 
Bibl., A. Arfelli: ‘Lettere inedite dello scultore G. M. Mazza e di suoi 
corrispondenti’, L’ Archiginnasio XX1X (1934) pp. 416-434. G. P. Zanotti: 
Storia dell’ Accademia Clementina (1739), Vol. ii, pp. 9-10. 

(b) Life-size marble half-length figures of Orpheus and Meleager 
(Plate 6). Unsigned but attributable to Mazza on stylistic grounds and 
datable c. 1692. 


Selective list of lost Marbles 


36. Two life-size putti representing “Ercole bambino in atto di strozzare 
il serpente’ and “Bacco fanciullo con la tazza in mano’, executed for 
Prince Johann Adam of Liechtenstein in 1694. They were in the Liech- 
tenstein Palace in Vienna until 1767. 

Bibl., A. Arfelli: “Lettere inedite dello scultore G. M. Mazza e di suoi 
corrispondenti’, L’ Archiginnasio XXIX (1934) pp. 416-434. G. P. Zanotti: 
Storia dell’ Accademia Clementina (1739), Vol. ii, p. 9-10. V. Fanti: Des- 
crizione conipleta di tutto cio che ritrovasi nella Galleria di Pittura etc. (1767), 
p- 68. 


37. Relief representing the Judgement of Paris, executed for Cardinal 
Gualtieri. 
Bibl., G. P. Zanotti: Storia dell’ Accademia Clementina (1739), Vol. ii, p. 10. 


38. Reliefs representing Diana bathing and the Metamorphosis of 
Actaeon, bought by an English milord in 1718 and exported to London. 
Bibl., G. P. Zanotti: Storia dell’ Accademia Clementina (1739), Vol. ii, p. 10. 
M. Oretti: op. cit., pp. 111-112. 


39. Full-length figure of David, executed for the Bolognese musician 
Francesco Pistocchi after whose death in 1726 it was exported to England. 
Bibl., G. P. Zanotti: Storia dell’ Accademia Clementina (1739), Vol. ii, p. 10. 
M. Oretti: op. cit., pp. 111-112. 


40. Half-length figures of Diana and Endymion, executed for Casa 
Isolani, Bologna, shortly after Mazza’s return from Rome in 1722. 

Bibl., G. P. Zanotti: Storia dell’ Accademia Clementina (1739), Vol. ii, p. 11. 
M. Oretti: op. cit., p. 112. 


40. “S. Giambattista bambino’, executed for Casa Monti, Bologna, and 
engraved by L. Mattioli. 
Bibl., M. Oretti: op. cit., p. 111. 
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~Giovanni Socchi: 
le Jacob florentin 


HE Florentine cabinet-maker Giovanni Socchi was one of 

the many Italian artists and craftsmen employed by Napo- 
leon’s sister Elisa when decorating and furnishing her palaces in 
Lucca, Massa and Florence. Born at Ajaccio in 1777, Elisa Bona- 
parte married Felice Baciocchi in 1797 and in the following year 
established herself in Paris, where she lived throughout the Con- 
sulate and became a lavish and energetic patron of the arts and 
letters. When Napoleon became Emperor in 1805 she obtained 
the principates of Lucca and Piombino and from then onwards 
lived mainly in Italy, first at Lucca and later at Florence. She was 
justly described by Pons as “de seconde en génie de la famille 
Impériale’ and under her vigorous rule Tuscany witnessed its last, 
brief revival of the arts. 

As soon as she arrived in Lucca in July 1805 Elisa began to re- 
decorate her palace. The architect Bienaimé, a pupil of Durand 
and Thibaut and a friend of Percier, was summoned from Paris 
to supervise the work and he and his Italian assistant, Lazzarini, 
quickly transformed the palace and later the royal villa at Marlia 
into splendid examples of the Empire style. At first Elisa im- 
ported much of her furniture and decorative accessories from 
Paris—furniture by Jacob, clocks by Leroy, Ledure and Galle, 
orfévrerie by Biennais, silks and stuffs from Cartier—but soon she 
set up her own Manufacture Royale in Lucca itself. 

For this purpose she brought the Parisian ébéniste Youf to 
Lucca in 1806 and provided him with premises for his workshop 
in a secularised Carmelite monastery. The craftsmen employed by 
Youf were recruited locally and during the next few years they 
turned out, under his direction, a quantity of Empire furniture— 
psyches, bureaux, consoles, chaises-longues, etc. By 1811 the pro- 
duction of his workshop had so increased that Youf applied to 
Elisa for additional premises in Florence where he wished to open 
an ‘entrepdt de meubles’. There is no evidence that Socchi ever 
worked under Youf—indeed a Socchi or Succhi ébéniste is men- 
tioned independently in the Lucca Palace accounts as early as 
1805—but it would seem likely that he learnt from Youf the finer 
qualities of his craft as well as the fashionable new Empire style. 
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Within a few years, and especially after Elisa put in hand the 
redecoration of her apartments in the Palazzo Pitti in Florence, 
Socchi appears to have superseded Youf as the leading exponent 
of the Empire style in Tuscany. His best known, and only docu- 
mented works, are three elegant and ingenious oval tables each of 
which opens to disclose a chair and writing-desk with neatly 
contrived cupboards and little drawers (Nos. 4 & 5). Two of 
these are still in the Palazzo Pitti and are marked by a strange 
difference which makes it difficult to decide which is the proto- 
type; for on one the lion head and paw mounts are of finely 
worked ormolu and on the other, which is dated 1807, they are 
of carved and gilt wood. The third example (Nos. 6 & 7), is said 
to have been given by Elisa to Napoleon and is now at Mal- 
maison. A replica, perhaps by Socchi, was recently in the collec- 
tion of the late Mr. E. E. Cook of Bath (see Country Life, 3rd 
September, 1953, p. 688). 

Paul Marmottan, whose book on Les Arts en Toscane sous 
Napoleon (Paris 1901) is based on extensive archival research, 
states that Socchi also made for the Palazzo Pitti the charming 
commodes in the shape of military drums which, standing below 
candelabra of hunting-horns and graceful stucco trophies of 
arms, give such elegance and chic to the Sala dei Tamburi 
(No. 3). But since Socchi, like most Italian cabinet-makers, 
failed to mark his furniture with an ébéniste’s stamp it is difficult 
to identify other examples of his workmanship among the sur- 
viving Empire furniture in the Pitti. It seems likely, however, 
that he was responsible for the tables, chests of drawers and other 
pieces illustrated on these pages. They share the same slightly 
provincial elegance and individual fantasy which makes his 
bureaux and the Sala dei Tamburi commodes so engaging. 
Several other similar pieces have also been attributed to Socchi 
by G. Morazzone in his I] Mobile Neoclassico Italiano (1955). 


In this article Marmottan, Thieme-Becker and others have been 
followed in spelling the ébéniste’s name Socchi, although it is spelt 
Socci in the inscriptions on his two documented works.—Editor. 


1. Ormolu key-hole guard on a chest of drawers in Palazzo 
Pitti, probably by Giovanni Socchi, c. 1810 to 1815 (see No. 
10.) 


2. Mahogany bed-side table with gilt-metal mounts, un- 
marked but probably by Giovanni Socchi. It is en suite witha 
bed which appears to be the work of the same craftsman. 
Palazzo Pitti. 


3. One of a set of six commodes in the form of drums made 
by le célébre Socchi for the Sala dei Tamburi (room of the 
drums) in the Palazzo Pitti in the 1810’s. The mounts are of 
gilt-wood. The cupboards stand beneath delicate stucco 
trophies which are among the most elegant of the Empire 
decorations added to the Palace in the early nineteenth 
century. 
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4. Giovanni Socchi’s masterpiece, the table-cum-writing 
desk, of mahogany with ormolu mounts. 


5. The same table open to reveal the chair, drawers, cup- 
boards, etc. The contraption is opened by a single lock: the 
chair is drawn out first and by pulling the pair of brass 
handles the writing platform slides forwards, the two 
halves of the top divide and slide sideways and the paper-rack 
rises. A brass plate attached to the writing platform is in- 
scribed: Giovanni Socci Ebanista, Firenze. A replica of this 
table, with mounts of gilt-wood, also in the Palazzo Pitti, 
bears the inscription: Giovanni Socci Ebanista Esegui. Gio. 
Poggi Primo Guardaroba Ordind Anno 1807 Firenze. 


6 & 7 A third example, said to have been given by Elisa 
Baciocchi to Napoleon as a travelling desk and now at 
Malmaison. A _ similar table-cum-desk, with different 
mounts, was illustrated in Country Life in 1953 (3rd Septem- 
ber, p. 688) when it was in the collection of the late Mr. E. E. 
Cook of Bath. 
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4, Mahogany console table with ormolu mounts, in the 
Valazzo Pitti, of Florentine workmanship and probably by 
Giovanni Socehi, 


0. Mahogany circular table with mounts of brass and gilt- 
wood made for the Palazzo Pitti in about 1810. The similar- 
ity of the carved and giltewood trophies on the frieze to the 
stuccoes in the Sala dei Tamburi and the somewhat ponder- 
ous proportions of the table suggest that it was made in 
Hlorence, probably by Socchi, 


10. Mahogany chest of drawers with ormolu mounts, made 
for Palazzo Pitti in about 1810, probably by Giovanni 
Socchi. 


11. One of the ormolu butterfly handles on the chest of 


drawers illustrated in No. 10. 
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nls HIS year Italy has been celebrating an important Risorgi- 
mento centenary: and nearly every city has somewhere put 
on a show of red shirts, tattered tricolours and documents signed 
by Garibaldi, Mazzini, Cavour and other heroes of the re- 
unification. But despite the predictions of gloomy prophets, 
these have not been the only exhibitions of note. Indeed, there 
have been several shows of uncommon interest. 

The Mostra di Arte Sacra Antica, which was held in the Palazzo 
Strozzi, Florence, in March and April, was the first of the season. 
It included more than four hundred paintings and objects from 
churches in the dioceses of Florence, Fiesole and Prato. All the 
more important works of art shown had previously been pub- 
lished, but as many of them are to be seen only with some 
difficulty in out of the way churches the exhibition provided a 
convenient opportunity for studying them at leisure. The out- 
standing exhibit was the wood carving of Christ on the Cross 
from S. Piero a Sieve (No. 1). This very impressive and relatively 
little studied work which shows Christ naked (though a piece of 
chiffon was unfortunately placed round the loins in the exhibi- 
tion) has been attributed to Donatello. If it is by him, the Crucifix 
must date from the very end of his career, but the attribution— 
which was not so much as mentioned in Dr. Janson’s monu- 
mental work—has not won any general measure of acceptance. 

The earlier paintings in the exhibition included a duecento 
Madonna from S. Maria a Bagnano Certaldo and two very 
imposing painted crosses. Among the objects, a painted casket 
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Five Itahar 


Hx hibitions 


from the church of S. Martino a Mensola just outside Florence 
was perhaps the finest (No. 2). The church plate was a little dis- 
appointing; though there were a few fine late gothic processional 
crosses, some handsome bust-shaped reliquaries, an exquisite 
enamelled pax from S. Michele a S. Salvi, Florence, and one or 
two good baroque pieces (No. 3). A number of vestments were 
also shown (No. 4). Unfortunately the catalogue fell far below 
the standard we have come to expect in Italy: it was a bare 
hand-list without notes of dimensions let alone biographical 
references. However, it has forty-cight illustrations, which are 
useful. 

La Mostra di Carlo Crivelli e i Crivelleschi shown in the Doges’ 
Palace, Venice, from June to October, was a far more learned 
affair. Indeed, this was an exhibition primarily of interest to 
specialists, and the very fully illustrated and documented cata- 
logue, compiled by Professor Pietro Zampetti, is a reference 
work which will prove of permanent value (price, 2,000 lire). 
The exhibition was well hung and consisted of forty pictures by 
Crivelli and forty by associated artists—that is to say there were 
two by Giorgio Schiavone and others by Crivelli’s followers and 
imitators, some of them very obscure. 

The earliest painting by Crivelli in the exhibition was a tiny 
Madonna formerly in the Speyer Collection and now belonging 
to Conte Cini. It was first assigned to Crivelli by Professor 
Roberto Longhi in 1946 and recent cleaning has fully justified the 
attribution. Apart from a fine St. Anthony of Padua (No. 5) by 


I. Crucifix of carved and painted wood, Florentine, c. 
1460. This Crucifix which has been attributed to 
Donatello was included in an exhibition of Arte Sacra 
held in Florence early this summer. S. Francesco a 
Bosco ai Frati, S. Piero a Sieve. 


2. The casket of St. Martin, painted and gilt wood 
decorated with gesso, fourteenth-century Florentine. 
S. Martino a Mensola, Florence. 


3. Reliquary in ebony and silver, seventeenth-century 
Florentine. S. Stefano a Campoli, S. Casciano Valdipesa. 


4. Chasuble in silk brocade, probably woven at Lucca 
in the late fifteenth century. S. Maria a Quinto, Sesto 
Fiorentino. 
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5. St. Anthony of Padua, by Carlo Crivelli, 
c. 1475-1480. A previously unexhibited 
painting included in the Mostra di Carlo 
Crivelli e i Crivelleschi held in Venice 
this summer. Contini-Bonacossi Collec- 
tion. 


6. St. Bartholomew, by Nicola d’ Ancona, 
a previously unpublished work lent to 
the Crivelli exhibition where it was 
hung alongside two similar panels from 


the Ashmolean Museum. Di Castro 
Collection. 
7. Two Horsemen, fifteenth-century 


Venetian school. One of the 120 draw- 
ings from the Albertina exhibited in 
Venice this summer. The drawing has 
been attributed to Vittore Carpaccio, 
but Dr. Benesch suggests that it may be 
by Bernardo Parentino. 


8. A Palace Staircase by Francesco 
Guardi, pen and brown ink. There is a 
sketch by Giacomo Guardi on the verso 
of this sheet. Albertina, Vienna. 


Crivelli and a handsome St. Bartholomew (No. 6) by Nicola 
d’ Ancona, the exhibition included few discoveries. Despite a few 
inevitable lacunae—the Gardner St. George and the National 
Gallery Annunciation—the main importance of the exhibition 
was that it provided a unique opportunity for a reassessment of 
Crivelli’s position in the history of Italian art. And as paintings 
were borrowed from public and private collections on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and from churches in the Marches, asso- 
ciated works were temporarily reunited. For instance, panels 
from Detroit, London and Brussels which originally formed 
part of the Montefiore triptych were exhibited with those that 
have remained in the church of S. Lucia at Montefiore dell’ Aso. 
The result of this assembly of documented or otherwise indisput- 
able works by Carlo Crivelli was to throw a shadow of doubt ona 
few widely accepted attributions—notably the Strasbourg Nativity 
(which was indeed doubted by Loeser as long ago as 1896)— 
and also to reveal that he is one of those artists who appears 
more impressive in small rather -than large quantities. English 
visitors were a little disappointed to find that he very rarely 
achieved anything as fine as the National Gallery Annunciation. 
Another important Venetian exhibition was that devoted to 
120 drawings from the Albertina collections. This was the eighth 
in the great series of exhibitions of Venetian drawings organized 
by the Fondazione Giorgio Cini and shown in the old chapter- 
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house of S. Giorgio Maggiore: it fully maintained the high 
standard set by its predecessors. The drawings were selected from 
the Albertina’s vast resources by Dr. Otto Benesch who was also 
responsible for the informative and fully illustrated catalogue 
(price, 2,500 lire). Ranging in date from the late fifteenth to the 
late eighteenth century, the exhibition included examples of 
nearly all the great names in the history of Venetian draughts- 
manship from Carpaccio to Francesco Guardi. They had, of 
course, appeared in the catalogue of the Albertina, so the exhibi- 
tion could contain few surprises for the diligent student of draw- 
ings. But Dr. Benesch took the opportunity of bringing many 
attributions up to date in his catalogue which now forms an 
essential appendix to the works of Wickhoff, Alfred Stix and 
Lili Fréhlich-Bum. The exhibition provided visitors to Venice 
with the rare chance of seeing a number of beautiful Venetian 
drawings in their native city—works by artists as great as 
Carpaccio, Antonello da Messina, Titian, Lotto, Paolo Veronese, 
Piazzetta, Tiepolo, Canaletto, and Francesco Guardi (No. 10), 
prime examples of the work of Paris Bordone, Jacopo Bassano, 
Palma il Giovane and Ottavio Leoni, besides numerous covetable 
specimens of such minor masters as Giulio Carpioni, Diziani and 
Fontebasso. There were also several problematical sheets to tease 
the ingenuity of the cognoscenti. 

An exhibition entirely devoted to an artist of the calibre of 


Nicola Grassi may not sound very alluring. But the Mostra di 
Nicola Grassi shown in the church of S. Francesco at Udine, from 
June to October, proved of interest to all students of the Venetian 
settecento. The well documented and fully illustrated catalogue of 
the exhibition, compiled by Dr. Giuseppe Gallo, provided, 
moreover, a monograph on the artist which is not likely to be 
superseded (price, 1,800 lire). Seventy-three paintings and a hand- 
ful of prints and drawings were on show, ranging in date from 
about 1700 to 1747, and included works which Grassi painted in 
Germany as well as many from the museums, parish churches and 
private collections of his native Venetia. His paintings are 
reminiscent sometimes of Sebastiano Ricci and sometimes of 
Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini, but he reveals an independent 
personality in his use of a bright, clear palette and in the rather 
strange mise en page of his figures, especially the half-lengths of 
Saints of which many were included in the exhibition. 

On the other side of Italy, a few miles from the Ligurian coast 
at Sarzana, there was one of those attractive exhibitions of paint- 
ings and sculpture from churches and private collections in the 
district. Most of the more notable exhibits were fairly well- 
known—the famous painted cross by Maestro Guglielmo, an 
altar-piece by G. M. Crespi and another by Solimena, all from 
the Cathedral of Sarzana. It was interesting to see the twelfth- 
century Crucifix from Bocca di Magra, which has been restored 
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9. Job and his Comforters, by Nicola Grassi. One of seventy-three paintings 
included in the exhibition devoted to this artist at Udine. Scheufelen 
Collection, Stuttgart. 


10. Marcus Aurelius, bronze statuette signed by Giacomo Zoffoli. The 
statuette was given by Pope Clement XIII to the Elector of Saxony in 
1763. Griines Gewolbe, Dresden. (See article on Giacomo and Giovanni 
Zoffoli on pages 198 to 205) 


since it was first published in The Connoisseur six years ago. 
Among other works in the exhibition the most interesting were a 
number of canvases by Domenico Fiasella—who was called ‘I 
Sarzana’ and who was the most notable artist the city ever pro- 
duced—a couple of bozzetti attributed to Bernardo Strozzi, two 
characteristically grotesque genre pieces by Alessandro Mag- 
nasco and a portrait of Francesco Antonio del Medico painted, as 
the signature reveals, by G. B. Cipriani in London in 1758 
(unfortunately this inscription is not recorded in the catalogue). 
Every work of art in the exhibition is reproduced in a catalogue 
prepared by Professor Pasquale Rotondi with the assistance of 
Dr. Pietro Torriti and Dr. Emilio Tolani. 

The very impressive exhibition of works by Andrea Mantegna 
and his circle which opened in the Palazzo Ducale, Mantua, on 
September ist will form the subject of a notice in a forthcoming 
issue of The Connoisseur. 


New light on 


Alessandro Longhi’s 
‘Balotin del doxe’ 


I T sometimes happens that the restoration of a famous painting 
not only changes its appearance but brings to light new inform- 
ation about its origin. The most recent of these revelations in 
Venetia has been occasioned by the restoration of the portrait of a 
boy, romantically called El Balotin del doxe—the Doge’s ballot- 
drawer—in the Museo Civico, Belluno. 

While the Aministrazione Civica di Belluno was carrying out 
the reorganization of the Belluno Museum, successfully com- 
pleted early this year, the Soprintendenza alle Gallerie of Venice 
undertook the task of restoring the pictures in the collection. 
Among the most interesting of them was the so-called Balotin by 
Alessandro Longhi' (No. 1). This work was in urgent need of 
restoration: the background appeared to have been entirely 
repainted, the surface was brittle, and in some places the paint 
was blistering. The restoration was entrusted to Mr. Antonio 
Lazzarin. Before the work was begun, the picture was X-rayed 
and the photographs revealed that the Balotin had not originally 
stood alone but formed part of a large picture, probably a family 
group. It therefore seemed safe to remove the background of 
damask hangings, which had been added by some unknown 
‘restorer’ in the nineteenth century, besides freeing the figure of 
the thick coat of yellowish varnish beneath which the rich and 
lively original colours were found in a state of excellent preserva- 
tion. 

The boy’s rosy-cheeked face is framed by his powdered hair 
which adds the last touch of fashionable elegance to his party 
clothes—a greyish violet coat over a deep amaranth waistcoat, 
both embroidered in gold. He stands on a richly patterned 


Francesco Valcanover 


carpet of dark browns, reds and pale blues and is backed by the 
chestnut, French grey and old-gold colours of ample silk skirts 
(No. 2). 

Now that he has lost his romantic sobriquet—El Balotin del 
doxe—it is necessary to establish the identity of this magnificently 
dressed sprig of the Venetian nobility? and discover the date of the 
painting. The first examination of the canvas revealed affinities 
with the most notable of Alessandro Longhi’s early works: the 
famous family group of the Pisani of S. Stefano which he painted 
before 1762,° and which is now in the Bentivoglio d’Aragona 
Collection (No. 4). And once the restoration of the Belluno 
fragment had been completed the similarities between its style, 
handling, even the size of the figure and those of the Bentivoglio 
d’ Aragona painting,‘ left no doubt that it had originally formed 
part of the second large portrait group which Alessandro Longhi 
is recorded as having painted for the Pisani family—as may be 
appreciated even from black and white photographs(Nos. 2 and 3). 

The painting in the Bentivoglio d’Aragona Collection repre- 
sents the Doge Alvise Pisani standing beside his son Luigi and his 
daughter-in-law, Paolina Gambara, with their children: Ermolao 
I Alvise, Elena, Ermolao II Carlo and Elisabetta. It therefore 
seems probable that in the pendant Longhi depicted the family of 
Ermolao II Francesco, another of the four sons of Doge Alvise.° 
If this is so, the little boy in the Belluno fragment must be Ermo- 
lao II, born in 1746, the son of Ermolao Alvise I Andrea and 
Marina Sagredo.* He appears to be about twelve years old in the 
painting and this would agree with the dating of the two Pisani 
family portraits to the last months of 1758. Indeed, the baptismal 


register of the church of S. Vidal (now preserved in the archives 
of S. Stefano) which records the births of the children of Pro- 
cuartore Luigi and Paolina Gambara, confirms that the group in 
the Bentivoglio d’Aragona collection can hardly have been 
painted at any other time.’ 

The paintings at Belluno and in the Bentivoglio d’Aragona 
Collection are therefore the earliest works by Alessandro Longhi 
yet known. * It is very evident from the relationship between the 
figures, the unnaturally stiff attitudes in which they are posed, and 
the speckled colours which are harmonized with an exquisite 
sensibility, that the twenty-five year old Alessandro Longhi 
magnified to a life size scale the little family pieces painted by his 
father in the early. 1750’s.* For Alessandro Longhi remained 
susceptible to the variations of his father’s style; even if, on this 
occasion, he painted the portraits in the two groups with a 
greater regard for physical and psychological individuality. 


NOTES 


' The canvas is first recorded in the collection of Dr. Antonio Giampiccoli a large 
proportion of which was bought from the heirs of Dr. Antonio Scarpa di Motta of 
Livenza. Dr. Giampiccoli left his entire collection to the city of Belluno on his 
death, in Venice, on 2nd September, 1872: in 1876 it was added to the Museo 
Civico of Belluno which had been founded in the previous year by Placido Fabris. 


I. Portrait by Alessandro Longhi of a Venetian boy formerly 
described as the Doge’s Ballot-drawer and here identified as 
Ermolao II Pisani: before restoration. Museo Civico, Belluno. 


2. The portrait of Ermolao II Pisani by Alessandro Longhi, 
after restoration. The portrait was cut from a large group of 
the Pisani family painted by Alessandro Longhi in the last 
months of 1758. Museo Civico, Belluno. 


3- Detail from the portrait group of Doge Alvise Pisani and 
his descendants, painted by Alessandro Longhi towards the 
end of 1758. The detail shows four of the children of Pro- 
curatore Luigi Pisani and his wife, Paolina Gambara. The 
portrait of a boy in No. 2 originally formed part of the 
portrait painted as a pendant to this group. Bentivoglio 
d’ Aragona Collection, Venice. 


4. Portrait of Doge Alvise Pisani and the family of Procura- 
tore Luigi Pisani by Alessandro Longhi, 1758. Bentivoglio 
d’ Aragona Collection, Venice. 


At this time the portrait was attributed to Pietro Longhi and this attribution was 
accepted by von Hadeln (Der Cicerone, 1910, p. 638); by Fogolari (in Bolletino 
@ Arte, 1910) who noted stylistic affinities with the work of Alessandro Longhi; by 
Giglioli (II Ritratto Italiano dal Caravaggio al Tiepolo, p. 219); and by Fiocco (in 
Rivista di Venezia, 1929, p. $27). It was first ascribed to Alessandro Longhi under 
the influence of Pietro by Pevsner (in Zeitschrift fiir b. Kunst, October, 1929, p. 78) 
and this attribution has been followed by all later authorities (V. Moschini in 
L’ Arte, 1932, p. 112; R. Pallucchini, I Capolavori dei Musei Veneti, Venice, 1946, 
p- 194). 

* The painting acquired the title El Balotin del doxe at the exhibition of Italian 
portraiture held in Florence in 1911. 

3 The Compendio de’ pittori veneziani istorici pit rinomati del presente secolo . . ., 1762 
reveals that Alessandro Longhi painted two large portraits of the Pisani which he 
himself felt to be of some importance. He appears to have prompted the anony- 
mous author to refer to them in his biography: ‘Esponendo in publico molti 
ritratti, s’acquistO in eta giovanile buon concetto e fama; perlocché ebbe dalla 
Ecc.ma Casa Pisani di S. Stefano ordinazione di dipingere tutta la nobil Famiglia al 
naturale, cominciando dal serenissimo, proseguire tutta la serie sino i Fanciulli di 
S.E. Procurator Luigi, tutto espresso in due gran tele . . .. Moreover, Alessandro 
Longhi in his dedication of the Compendio to Giovanni Francesco Pisani, recorded 
that he had enjoyed ‘L’onore che dalla Ecc.a Vostra mi si dono di dipingere I’ Mlustre 
Vostra Famiglia, mi apri la strada vantaggiosa di farmi conoscere al mondo nella 
mia verde eta e acquistare di ritrattista il buon concetto . . .’ Longhi also painted 
other portraits for the Pisani di S. Stefano. Two of these, the Procurator Francesco 
Pisani (261 X 162 cm.), of whom there is a print after a drawing by Alessandro 
Longhi, and Sua Eccel. Procuratezza (half-length, 72 x $5 cm.), both of which were 
recorded in the inventory of works of art in Palazzo Pisani di S. Stefano, drawn up 
on the 31st March, 1809 (R. Gallo: I Pisani ed i Palazzi di S. Stefano e di Stra, 
Venice 1945, pp. 140 and 152). 

4 After restoration the fragment in the Museo Civico, Belluno, measures 131-5 
72°5 cm.; the painting in the Bentivoglio d’Aragona Collection measures 255 
341 cm. The height of the detail (illustrated in No. 3) is 130 cm. Comparison of the 
arms of the woman in the background of the Belluno fragment with those of the 
seated woman in the Bentivoglio d’Aragona group, and of the clothes and feet of 
the children in both works, reveals that the scale of proportions is the same in the 
two paintings. 

5 According to my hypothesis the second large Pisani family portrait depicted 
Ermolao II Francesco (1693-1732) with his wife, Elisabetta Correr, and their 
children, Maria, Ermolao I (born 1712) and Ermolao II (born 1718), together with 
Ermolao Alvise I Andrea (1720-1751), his wife Marina Sagredo and their sons 
Ermolao I Francesco (born 1742) and Ermolao II (1746-1766). The three magnifi- 
cent dresses on either side of and behind the boy in the Belluno fragment reveal 
that the original group included three finely dressed ladies, presumably Elisabetta 
Correr, Maria Pisani and Marina Sagredo. 

6 The same Ermolao II (1746-1766)—and not Ermolao I Francesco as Cav. Gallo 
states op cit. p. 73—appears in the arms of his mother, Marina Sagredo, in the great 
frescoed ceiling at Stra which Giambattista Tiepolo executed in 1761 just before 
he left for Spain. 

7In the Bentivoglio d’Aragona painting (No. 4), incorrectly dated 1760-61 by 
Rava (Pietro Longhi, Bergamo, 1909, p.48) the following members of the Pisani 
family are depicted: in the centre Doge Alvise Pisani (1664-1741), to the left his 
son Procuratore Luigi (1701-1767) with his wife Paolina Gambara surrounded by 
their children. Of the six children whom Paolina Gambara bore Luigi, only four 
appear: Ermolao I Alvise (1754-1808), Elena (born 7th October, 1755), Ermolao 
II Carlo (born 30th November, 1756) and Elisabetta (born 6th January, 1758). 
Evidently, when Alessandro Longhi was commissioned to paint the portrait the 
other two children—Francesco the elder (born 9th August, 1759) and Marina 
(born 7th October, 1764)—were as yet unborn. And as Elisabetta, born in January, 
1758, is shown in swaddling clothes on her mother’s lap, there can be little doubt 
that the portrait was executed in the last months of 1758, The two figures at the 
extreme right of the group are perhaps other sons of Doge Alvise—Ermolao IV 
Giovanni Francesco (1703-1781) and Ermolao II Francesco (1693-1732). But as 
Ermolao II Francesco was probably depicted, with his family, in the second Pisani 
portrait (see Note 5), one of these male figures may alternatively represent the 
eldest son of the Doge, Ermolao I Francesco (born 1690). It should however be 
mentioned that the apparent youth of the two figures makes it impossible to be 
sure of either of these identifications. The Abbé giving a rattle to the children may 
be the chaplain and librarian of the family, possibly Don Giovanni Gregorietti. 
The female figure with a pearl necklace in the shadows on the left appears to be a 
posthumous portrait rather than an allegory; she is probably Elena Badoer, the 
wife of Doge Alvise Pisani. 

8 Exact dates have recently been offered for two other important portraits by 
Alessandro Longhi: those of Giulio Contarini da Mula in the Accademia dei 
Concordi, Rovigo, and the Admiral in the Museo Civico, Padua. The former was 
commissioned in 1758 (M. Levey in The Burlington Magazine, 1961, p. 140). 
Cleaning has revealed on the verso of the latter an inscription that records the 
sitter’s name—Antonio Renier, Provveditore Generale of Dalmatia and Albania— 
the signature of Alessandro Longhi, and the date, 1765. (L. Grossato in Padova, 
1961, VII, 7-8, p. 7.) 

9 Professor Pallucchini considers the painting in the Bentivoglio d’Aragona 
Collection a joint work by Pietro and Alessandro Longhi (La Pittura Veneziana del 
Settecento, Florence, 1960, pp. 187 and 556). But, quite apart from the difficulty of 
separating hands of different artists in the same canvas, this is implausible. When 
the painting was restored in 1951 Alessandro Longhi’s signature was uncovered and 
it is hardly likely that he would, during the life-time of his father, have ¢ laimed the 
painting for himself if he had not been wholly responsible for it. Professor Palluc- 
chini has, however, assigned the Belluno fragment to Alessandro Longhi (op. cit., 


1946, p- 194). 


‘lwo wax reliefs in the 
Wallace Collection 


MONG the waxes in the Wallace Collection there are two 
reliefs of genre scenes of which the authorship has hitherto 
passed unrecognized. One represents a peasant family eating and 
the other a scene from a slightly higher stratum of society—a 
young man making advances to a woman who sits at her dressing 
table where a pet monkey has donned her night-cap and holds her 
looking glass. Both waxes are inscribed on the back: Del Pieri 
Fiorentino. The catalogue of sculpture in the Wallace Collection 
(1931, p. 186) states that no wax modeller of the name of Pieri 
Fiorentino is recorded. But there can be little doubt that these 
reliefs are by Francesco Pieri who worked in Florence and Naples 
and has previously been known only as a sculptor and medallist. 
A brief biography of Francesco Pieri is included in the volum- 
inous manuscript Vite written by the Florentine virtuoso 
Francesco Maria Niccolo Gabburri in the 1730's and now pre- 
served in the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Florence (Cod. 
Palat. 1377-81, p. 1019). This states that he was born in Prato in 
about 1698 and sent to Florence as an art student. He then worked 
as an assistant to the sculptor Giovacchino Fortini, specialising in 
the production of coloured wax figures and reliefs. Gabburri 
states that he had a gift for modelling little scenes and was still 
more successful with portraits. Such works won Pieri the ‘affetto 
e una special protezione’ of Gian Gastone, the last of the Medici 
Grand-Dukes of Tuscany who gave him, on Fortini’s death in 
1736, a post in the Medici tapestry factory and also granted him 
the studio which Fortini had used. He was, however, destined to 
enjoy Grand-Ducal patronage for but a short season. Gian 
Gastone died in 1737, Francesco Pieri was promptly relieved of his 
post and banished from his studio. He left Florence for Naples 
where, according to Gabburri, he was living in 1739, aged about 
42. Pieri’s precipitate flight from Florence might tempt the more 
imaginative to wonder whether his services to the libidinous 
Grand Duke were purely artistic. It is true that his name does not 
appear among those of young men who were rewarded for 
unnamed functions in Palazzo Pitti. This list of ruspanti does, 
however, include one Luca Pieri who, like Francesco, came from 
Prato. (See Harold Acton: The Last of the Medici, Florence, 1930.) 
Few other scraps of information about Pieri can now be found. 
In 1737 he lent a picture of St. Peter Curing St. Agatha, by 
Alessandro Gherardini, to the exhibition at the SS. Annunziata. 
L. Forrer records (Biographical Dictionary of Medallists, London, 
1909, vol. iv p. 533) that he was the author of portrait medals of 
‘Giovanni Niccolo Barinti, Antonio Francesco Marmi and other 
distinguished personages’. Thieme-Becker states that he was em- 
ploye sd as a medallist and also in the tapestry factory i in Naples. 
The clothes of the figures in the two wax reliefs in the Wallace 
Collection appear to be Neapolitan rather than Florentine. And 
as the inscriptions record that they are by Pieri Fiorentino—though 
he was in fact a native of Prato—it seemis probable that they were 
executed after he left Florence in 1737. These reliefs reveal that he 
was among the most able Italian wax modellers of his time and it 


A Lover and His Mistress and A Family Eating, reliefs in coloured 
wax, the former embellished with pearls, here identified as the 
is to be hoped that the publication of this note may bring to light work of Francesco Pieri (18.7 X 13.2 and 17.8 X 12.7 cm.). 


further examples of his work.—H.H. Reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the Wallace Collection. 
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An eighteenth-century 
French chandelier 


J. H. Hayward 


eae of the surviving English brass chandeliers of the 
eighteenth century are either still preserved in churches or 
bear inscriptions showing that they were once in churches. 
Many of these must have been purchased specifically for suspen- 
sion in a church, where, in choir, aisles and nave, there would be 
room for several. Such chandeliers often bear the names or 
initials of the churchwardens who held office when the purchase 
was made. Others, however, were originally hung in the en- 
trance or dining hall of a manor house and were given to the 
parish church when the local lord of the manor purchased some 
more fashionable type of lighting appliance, such as a glass 
chandelier, for his own house. These often bear the donor’s 
name engraved on the shaft. The smaller brass chandeliers were 
not necessarily given to the church: they might be hung in the 
lord of the manor’s pew and remain his property. In the nine- 
teenth century the church restorers ejected the eighteenth- 
century brass chandeliers and substituted gasoliers in the neo- 
Gothic taste. Many of the chandeliers were then melted for the 
sake of the metal they contained, others suffered the equally un- 
kind fate of being converted to gas. This usually involved the 
removal of the original arms and their replacement by hollow 
tubes which would carry gas. Some, however, reached the anti- 
que trade and eventually returned to the same country house 
setting from which they had been removed a century or more 
before. 

In the early eighteenth century the materials used for making 
chandeliers were silver, rock crystal, carved and gilded wood or 
brass; in that order of expense. In the course of the century other 
alternatives became available: ormolu, porcelain and glass. The 
term ormolu is now used loosely to cover most kinds of English 
or foreign eighteenth century cast and chased brasswork. Yet it 
should, strictly speaking, be applied only to those pieces that 
were finished with fire-gilding. This process added very con- 
siderably to the cost of a chandelier and, at any rate during the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century, the normal course was not 
to gild them but to finish them with a golden coloured lacquer 
which prevented tarnish and looked like gilding from a distance. 

The English eighteenth-century brass chandelier was rarely 
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gilt and was, in fact, of simple though often of very elegant 
design. It seems nevertheless to have satisfied local demand, and 
most of the imported examples were made of glass or china. The 
magnificent French ormolu chandeliers that are now to be seen in 
English collections were in many cases imported in the nine- 
teenth century to furnish rooms decorated in the French taste. An 
exception to this generalisation is the handsome chandelier here 
illustrated for it has been in England since the eighteenth century. 
Made in the Louis XIV style devised by Daniel Marot, it is of 
lacquered brass and can be dated to the late seventeenth or early 
eighteenth century. Typical of this period are the square sectioned 
branches with acanthus leaf enrichment, the tall cylindrical 
nozzles developing into a bulbous form below, and the large 
solidly constructed drip-pans. Amongst its other attractive 
features are the series of boldly modelled satyr masks applied 
around the central portion of the shaft and the rams’ heads 
around the top. A somewhat similar chandelier in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (Jones Collection), employs much the same 
repertoire of ornament but shows an inclination towards asym- 
metry that places it in the second quarter of the century. This 
French type of chandelier follows contemporary silver design and 
thus differs from the plainer English ones, the ornament of which 
was confined to one or two gadrooned mouldings around the 
shaft and drip pans. Internal evidence shows that this chandelier 
had reached England at some date before 1769, when it was sub- 
jected to a minor alteration. In conformity with Louis XIV taste 
it must originally have ended below in an acorn, pineapple or 
flame finial. This has been replaced in England with the moulded 
member which now occupies this position, and bears the inscrip- 
tion CUDWORTH BRUCH 1769. Higher up on the shaft is a 
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coat-of-arms that helps to explain the inscription. Unfortunately 
the coat-of-arms, which is enclosed in a rococo cartouche of the 
type fashionable in the 1760’s shows no tinctures and cannot be 
clearly read. It is, however, certain that the coat shown in the first 
and third quarters and the crest are those of the family of Bruch, 
whose name appears on the bottom member. The arms in the 
second and fourth quarters cannot be identified, while a third 
coat shown in pretence must refer to a marriage contracted with 
an heiress. This again has not been identified. 

There are two possible explanations of the inscription. The 
name Cudworth might refer to a family related to that of Bruch 
or to the Somerset village of Cudworth (3 miles east of Chard). 
The latter possibility can be excluded, since the Bruch family had 
their seat in Lancashire: the site of Bruch Hall was indeed still 
visible early in the present century, situated between St. Helens 
and Newton. The Cudworths were, in fact, a neighbouring 
Lancashire family and had their seat at Werneth. The former 
explanation must therefore, be the correct one. The coat-of-arms 
on the stem does not incorporate those of Cudworth, so we may 
exclude its having been engraved to commemorate a marriage 
between the two families. Possibly the member of the Bruch 
family, who had it engraved in 1769, had been christened Cud- 
worth to commemorate some long standing connection between 
the two families, but here we pass into the realm of speculation. 
And finally, why should Mr. Cudworth Bruch, if such were his 
name, have chosen to have his name and coat-of-arms engraved 
on his chandelier? The answer to this question must, I think, be 
that which I have indicated above—namely to record its gift to 
a local church or, perhaps, to record his ownership of it when 
it was hung over his family pew. 


New life in 
Jewellery 


A great London Exhibition 


Graham Hughes 


The great international exhibition of Jewellery dating from 1890-1961 
is now in progress at Goldsmiths’ Hall in the City of London until 
and December. Some 800 pieces, most of which have never been 
exhibited before, are lent from 33 countries. This is the world’s first 
comprehensive show of modern jewels, tracing the evolution of western 
jewellery design in a field hardly covered by any text-book or exhibition. 
The aim is to encourage the jeweller’s art. The organisers are the Wor- 
shipful Company of Goldsmiths in association with the Victoria and 
Albert Museum.—Editor. 


Ss UBLIME dreams that would startle geometry’: Horace 
Walpole on Piranesi is a good prologue. The best jewels are 
often the most fantastic; imagination is their measure, not cal- 
culation; and style is what they express, not structure. Jewellery 
is pure art, like painting and sculpture, but it is also essentially 
personal, feminine, quirkish even secret. As to value, the most 
precious pieces are not always the most beautiful: geological 
rarity is not the same thing as inspired design. Nevertheless, the 
£320,000 diamond necklace on show at Goldsmiths’ Hall is 
certain to fascinate most visitors. In short, variety is the key not 
only to this collection but also to beautiful jewellery. 

How do new jewels compare with old? Perhaps the opening of 
the South African diamond market in 1869 has led to excessive 
concentration on stones instead of their settings? Possibly too 
many people buy jewels for value instead of for beauty? Designers 
often do not get the recognition and encouragement which they 


1. Clip of yellow and grey gold, designed by Jean Lurgat, made by 
Patek Philippe of Geneva in 1961. It is here publicly exhibited for 
the first time. 


deserve. Is the whole business all too impersonal, with too little 
contact between creator and consumer? But surely the main cry is 
for more variety—of style, of stones, of textures, of design; that 
is, for more imagination. Robert Adam, the great imitator of the 
antique, noted that ‘rules cramp the genius’. He claimed the right 
‘to transfuse the beautiful spirit of antiquity with novelty and 
variety. Have we lost this knack of gracious adaptation of the 
past; are we ina hard little modern groove? 

The organisers of the exhibition have assembled a collection of 
fine objects which provide an answer. On one hand there is the 
brilliant work of freelance designers: art nouveau giants like 
René Lalique of Paris, Philippe Wolfers of Brussels, Luis Masriera 
of Barcelona. There is the young, modern school which is thriv- 
ing in the big industrial countries: John Donald of London, 


eB: Miller of Ohio, G. and A. Pomodoro of Milan. On the 


other side are the great houses which have mostly evolved, 
with the cult of the precious stone, during the last seventy years. 
It is the freelance designers, as one might expect, who have 
produced the gayest work, and the famous firms who have 
evolved the slow, anonymous changes in style. 
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The period begins with the artists’ lanky, dusky entwined art 
nouveau motifs which found their best art forms in jewellery, 
mostly semi precious. They used an astonishing mixture of mater= 
ials, from glass to horn, from enamel to diamonds. Each piece is 
unique and strange, which makes the conventional Edwardian 
work in undiluted precious stones, look dull by contrast. In the 
1920's and 1930's the artist craftsmen and the great names both 
seem to have achieved a broadly similar style: triangles and 
squares imposed on top of each other; first small and delicate, 
later with bigger stones in high naked relief. Often the new plain 
baguette or emerald cuts are in contrast to the earlier mysterious 
marquise or brilliant cut. Since 1945, the tendency towards depth 
and high relief has continued; with more memories of eighteenth 
century flowers and birds, in luxurious exotic colours. But the 
artists have broken free again. Their work is different from that 
seen in shops, often less well made, less precious, more rough and 
individual. The exhibition should help the unknown free agent 
designers and the world famous firms to appreciate each others’ 
virtues. They each need the other more than perhaps they 
realise. The De Beers £10,000 competition for modern British 
precious jewellery to be given to the Worshipful Company, is a 
wonderful gesture in this direction. 

Creative imagination is what counts, and it is often left dormant 
unless some patron stimulates it. Jewels made in this century show 
a splendid fertility of invention. Yet some of the most beautiful 
of them are quite unknown, and most of them have been specially 
commissioned and not offered for sale in the open market. The 
gulf between the best and the worst is alarming. This big inter- 
national effort will help to establish an enterprising public de- 


mand, and that will surely bring new life to jewellery. 
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NEW LIFE IN JEWELLERY 


2. The President’s badge of the Royal Watercolour Society, by Sir 
Alfred Gilbert, London, 1899. Official badges are very much an 
English speciality, and some of the finest modern British work has 
been thus for men and not for women. Gilbert’s badge was exhibited 
in the ‘Sources du Vingtiéme Siécle’ exhibition in Paris, in 1960. 
Like van de Velde’s jewels, this demonstrates the linear nature of 
art nouveau. 


3. Pins, by the Dutch art nouveau pioneer architect Henri van de 
Velde, c. 1900. Lent by Mr. F. H. Herrmann. 


4. Orchid brooch, by Philippe Wolfers of Brussels, c. 1900. Lent by 
Messrs. Wolfers Fréres. The varied materials (ruby, diamond, gold 
and platinum), the extensive use of enamels, and the fragile exotic 
quality of this piece, are characteristic of the best art nouveau 
jewellers who started as free agents and often, like Wolfers, even- 
tually left great firms behind them. 


5. Gold bracelet, by Giacometti, 1947. Lent by Miss Erika Brausen. 
Sensitive, low relief modelling formed the basis of most renaissance 
jewellery, but is rarely used today. 


6. A large diamond clip set in green gold, a modern baroque style 
practised by Rudolph Charles von Ripper of Spain and America, 


c. 1955. 


7- Gold necklet with emeralds, by the Italian painter-sculptor Afro, 
1957. Lent by Mrs. Harold Brooks. Abstract sculpture often finds an 
outlet in this type of strange yet beautiful jewellery. Italian sculptors 
in particular have concentred on it. 


8. Gold and amethyst ring, by Friedrich Becker of Dusseldorf, 1959. 


9. Gold and diamond necklace, by Jean Schlumberger. Lent by the 
Comte Chandon de Briailles. Schlumberger uses precious materials 
like the great firms, but has a close personal relationship with his 
clients, like the artist craftsmen. 


NEW LIFE IN JEWELLERY 


10. Pendant, by Gilbert Albert for Patek Philippe of Geneva, 1961. Casting 
has revolutionised post war jewellery: subtle surface textures can be re- 
produced accurately and cheaply by cire perdue, using new centrifugal 
machines and rubber moulds. 


11. Shell brooch, of gold topaz and diamond, by the Duc de Verdura of 
Paris and New York, 1960. Lent by Mrs. James Fosburgh. Verdura’s work 
is in some ways comparable with that of Schlumberger, though he perhaps 
uses even more exotic colour schemes. 


12. Silver pendants of originality and charm, by Hubert Rose, London, 
1961. Lent by the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths. 


13 (facing). Modern jewellery in the exhibition: (top left), by Arnaldo 
Pomodoro, Milan, 1961; (top right), by René Lalique, Paris, c. 1900, lent 
by the Gulbenkian Foundation, Lisbon; (centre top), by Enrico Serafini, 
Florence, 1958; (three centre (1. to r.) rings), by Bill Haendel, America, 
1961, Desmond Clen Murphy, Brighton, 1961, and Gerda Flockinger, 
London, 1960; (lower centre), by A. B. Winchcombe for Garrard, London, 
1961, John Donald, London, 1961, Cartier, Paris, 1958, (bottom Il. to r.) 
Van Cleef & Arpels, Paris, c. 1937, Arnaldo Pomodoro, Milan, 1960, and 
Boucheron, London, 1958; (extreme right), by David Thomas, London, 
1961. 
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Edward Seago. Palazzo Brentani, Venice, watercolour, 15 11} inches. This is included in an important 

exhibition of this artist’s work to be held at the Colnaghi Gallery, 14 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 from 

November 21 to December 15. The exhibition will comprise drawings and watercolours of Venice, Dieppe, 
Norfolk, and other places. 
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‘THE ARCHITECTURE OF MICHEL- 
ANGELO: By James S. Ackerman. (London: 
A. Zwemmer Ltd. 1961: 2 vols. £6 the set.) 


ICHELANGELO is the supreme 

example of the amateur excelling the 
professional man. Nothing makes such a person 
more unpopular. It maddened Michelangelo’s 
contemporaries that, having taken to architecture 
in his middle age, having flouted the recognised 
rules of the science, having produced but a hand- 
ful of buildings and left others unfinished, he 
wielded withal an influence upon style such as no 
one had done before him. If he was not solely 
responsible for the new Mannerism in architect- 
ure he epitomised the restless, searching, un- 
settled age he lived in, and expressed it more 
forcibly than any other artist. Everything about 
him was irrational and unpredictable. His 
productivity was the result of emotional and 
cerebral turmoils, just as his periods of non- 
productivity were due to smouldering discon- 
tents. Thus he would not embark upon archi- 
tecture until Bramante, whom he disliked, was 
dead; and his successful ventures at St. Peter’s 
were largely induced by a determination to 
improve upon Antonio Sangallo, whom he 
despised. 

His methods of architecture were apparently 
unorthodox and contradictory. He held in the 
utmost disdain the generally accepted Vitruvian 
canons from which he departed, while deeply 
venerating the masterpieces of the Antique and 
basing his own variations on ancient forms. He 
was utterly indifferent to measurements and 
scale and never carried out a building according 
to his designs. Nevertheless there were methods 
in his unorthodoxy: so much so that towards the 
end of his life he constantly followed those 
traditions which he had himself established. 
Michelangelo’s major innovation was an em- 
phasis upon ‘movement’, that most characteristic 
attribute of all subsequent Baroque architecture. 
It was brought about by his adopting the human 
figure as the module of architectural proportions. 
The consequence was a rippling liveliness in all 
his buildings, which he tackled in the same spirit 
as his sculpture of men and women. Nowhere is 
this ‘movement’ more evident than in the famous 
staircase to the Laurentian Library in Florence, 
which palpitates like the ribs beneath the flesh. 
The peculiar muscular composition of the 
reading-room pilasters is made to sustain the 
structure’s full weight in place of the walls, 
which by contrast he gave the thickness of mere 
skin. 

Michelangelo’s obsession with dynamic form 
is the main theme of Mr. Ackerman’s two 
essentially learned (but expensive) volumes. 
There have been, as the author tells us, numerous 
books written about Michelangelo’s life, poetry, 
sculpture and painting, but few about his archi- 
tecture. Hitherto none has succeeded in being so 
comprehensive. Volume I deals systematically 


with all the master’s known architecture. Volume 
Il is a separate catalogue of each building for the 
benefit of the specialist. Mr. Ackerman claims 
that the first volume is addressed to the non- 
specialist, who in fairness should be warned to 
keep his wits about him, if he is to comprehend 
fully such passages as the following not untypical 
one concerning the Farnese Palace: “What differ- 
entiates Sangallo’s approach from Michelangelo’s 
is the absence of the metaphorical expression of 
the stresses in the structure. The neutral plane of 
the wall veils any intimation of the equilibrium 
. .. of load and support.’ The author tries man- 
fully to pin Michelangelo upon the dissecting 
table. Yet we feel the giant has somehow 
struggled free. Mr. Ackerman practically admits 
as much in being frankly baffled by Michel- 
angelo’s ostensible return towards the end of his 
life, to the classical formulas, namely in his 
scheme for San Giovanni de’ Fiorentini, and 
simultaneous distortion of them in his design for 
the Porta Pia. The theory, too, in the final chap- 
ter, that Michelangelo’s early buildings are two- 
dimensional whereas the later ones are volumetric 
is surely contradicted by the emphatically 
sculptural quality of the Library vestibule walls, 
designed in the early 1520’s and the flat, pictorial 
Porta Pia, built in the 1560’s.—J. L-M. 


MEDIEVAL PAINTING: By Luisa Marcucci 
and Emma Micheletti. (London: Studio 
Books. £6 6s. net.) 


THIS is the first volume on a new history of 
European painting. It is clearly written, excel- 
lently translated into English by Mr. H.E. Scott, 
and illustrated with one hundred colour plates of 
generally high quality. There is a somewhat 
skimpy “essential bibliography’ running to no 
more than 83 entries (books and periodical 
articles included) which will, however, provide 
newcomers to this field of the history of art with 
an inkling about where they may find more 
detailed information. There are indexes of 
persons and places. 

To summarize the history of European paint- 
ing from the beginning of the fourth to the end 
of the fourteenth century in a text of some 120 
quarto pages is a difficult task. And one can but 
admire the skill with which Dr. Marcucci and 
Dr. Micheletti have accomplished it. Both 
authors have, not unnaturally, a somewhat 
Italocentric outlook; but they have taken pains 
to include good accounts and illustrations of 
North European paintings, especially manuscript 
illuminations. Indeed, the choice of plates seems 
excellent and the book contains good reproduct- 
ions of such relatively little-known works as the 
Castelseprio frescoes (which Dr. Marcucci 
assignsto the Carolingian school), the Deposition 
fresco in the cathedral at Aquilea, the Ottonian 
psalter of Archbishop Egbert in the museum at 
Cividale, several striking Catalan paintings in the 
Barcelona museum, the St. Michael altarpiece at 
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Vico l’Abate, Tommaso da Modena’s Departure 
of St. Ursula in the Museo Civico, Treviso, and 
works by Ferrer Bass’ in the Monastery of 
Pedralbes. The book is divided into two parts the 
first of which is by Dr. Marcucci and deals with 
the long and complicated period extending from 
the Early Christian paintings in the catacombs to 
the revival of painting in Italy under Cimabue, 
Duccio and Cavallini. Dr, Micheletti deals with 
the second part of the fourteenth century. If 
subsequent volumes in the series are of similarly 
high quality this history of European painting 
will undoubtedly take its place among the best 
popular introductions to the subject.—C.R.I. 


LES DESSINS ITALIENS DE LA COL- 
LECTION BONNAT: By Jacob Bean 
(Paris: Editions des Musées Nationaux, Palais 
du Louvre). 


THE Musée Bonnat, Bayonne, possesses one of 
the finest collections of old master drawings in 
France. Among the Italian drawings there are no 
fewer than eleven by Leonardo, six by Michel- 
angelo, seven by Raphael, not to mention prime 
examples of the work of Giovanni Bellini, 
Pollaiuolo, Signorelli, Perugino, Correggio, 
Parmigianino, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese and 
Agostino Carracci. A complete catalogue of the 
Italian drawings in this remarkable collection has 
now been published for the first time. The fourth 
volume in the Inventaire Général des Dessins des 
Musées de Province, it is the work of Mr. Jacob 
Bean, formerly chargé de mission in the Louvre 
print room and now keeper of drawings in the 
Metropolitan Museum. Like its predecessors in 
the series, it provides all the necessary data about 
and a photograph of each drawing. 

The collection was formed by Léon Bonnat, a 
fashionable portrait painter, in the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century. The 248 
Italian drawings show, as one might expect, a 
marked preference for renaissance works. The 
earliest is a Miraculous Haul of Fishes which 
Bonnat believed to be by Giotto but is now 
attributed to Parri Spinelli. Most of the great 
names of the quattrocento and cinquecento are 
represented and there are many drawings of high 
quality by minor artists. Bonnat also bought a 
few seventeenth- and eighteenth-century draw- 
ings—an attractive design for three angel 
musicians in a lunette by Baldassare Franceschini 
(Il Volterrano), a signed study by Matteo 
Rosselli, an outstanding pen and wash drawing by 
Guercino, two good Guardis and a handful of 
sheets by Giandomenico Tiepolo. 

Although no complete catalogue of the Bonnat 
drawings has previously appeared, the aficiona- 
dos of draughtsmanship have for many years 
been at work on it, proposing attributions and 
counter-attributions. Mr. Bean has read the 
comments they have pencilled onto the mounts 
and he has sifted their several publications. He 
has also done a considerable amount of original 
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a woman and two men in trailing garments 
which has hitherto been accepted by all save 


Morelli as the work of Pisanello. Mr. Bean has 
catalogued it as a work of the North Italian school, 
about 1450. He shows that it derives from a 


sketch-book of which fifteen other sheets are 


known and some of which are very clearly not 
the work of Pisanello, though there can be no 
doubt that they are all by the same hand. He has 
therefore removed from Pisanello not only the 
Bayonne sheet but several others which have 
hitherto been accepted as his work. The result is, 
of course, that Pisanello emerges as a draughts- 
man of a still more consistently high standard 
than was before supposed. 

There are several other new attributions of 
previously published drawings in the collection. 
Mr. Bean accepts Michelangelo’s authorship of a 
highly finished drawing of a pair of nudes (Adam 
and Eve) which was ascribed to Sebastiano del 
Piombo by Berenson and to Antonio Mini by 
Professor Panofsky; it is like a group of drawings 
in the British Museum re-attributed to Michel- 
angelo by Professor Wilde. He has attributed to 
“Liberale da Verona ?’ two drawings ascribed by 
Mr. Byam Shaw to Bernardo Parentino, point- 
ing out their similarity with a drawing in the 
Albertina which Vasari assigned to Liberale. A 
drawing of a young man seated holding a book, 
published by Berenson as the work of Andrea del 
Sarto, now appears as Giovanni Battista Naldini. 
Mr. Bean shows that a drawing by Perugino, 
published by Fischel, is for one of the kings in a 
fresco executed by members of his school in S. 
Girolamo at Spello. He tentatively attributes a 
previously unpublished Pieta with Saints to 
Bartolomeo Vivarini. And he identifies a fine 
drawing of Prometheus as a preliminary sketch 
by Pellegrino Tibaldi for a fresco in Palazzo 
Poggi, Bologna. One is, however, tempted to 
question the attribution to Piranesi of three 
architectural drawings which appear, from 
photographs, to belong to quite a different 
Roman, or North Italian, ambiente —H.H. 


PROIZHOJDENIE ITALIANSKOVO 
VOZROJDENIYA (The Origins of the 
Italian Renaissance): By V. N. Lazareff. 
Moscow: The USSR Academy of Science, 
1956 and 1959 respectively. Vol. I, 438 pp. 
(160 pl.), price 33r. 80: Vol. 2, 584 pp. (222 pl.), 
price 45r.25. , 


PROFESSOR Lazareff is widely regarded as a 
leading authority on mediaeval Russian art and 
architecture as well as an eminent expert on 
Byzantine art. He is less well known in the West 
for his works on Leonardo da Vinci and the 
brothers Le Nain. His recent book, a three 
volume study of the origins of the Italian 
Renaissance, of which the second volume has 
recently been published and the third has yet to 
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a England, nla oeith the eee 
ekane In the first the author set out to dis- 
tinguish the proto-Renaissance from the Middle 
Ages, and to outline and define the origin and 
the style of the art of the Dugento. The text is 
perhaps somewhat less well integrated than that 
of the second volume for in the former, the basic 
material is supplemented by the inclusion of four 
essays which, though relevant, are yet distinct 
from the primary theme. The main section com- 
prises an introduction which is largely concerned 
with the Gothic style in Italy and in which the 
role played by France is clearly brought out. Of 
its seven remaining chapters the first three deal 
respectively with social and economic conditions 
in the Dugento and early Trecento, with the 
intellectual life during these periods and with the 
opinions held at the time on questions relating to 
art and aesthetics.» The next three chapters are 
concerned with the architecture, sculpture and 
painting of the Dugento, and the last sets out to 
define the role of the Proto-Renaissance in 
history. The second section of the volume con- 
tains essays dealing with the interior as it is 
represented in Dugento painting, the origins of 
Giotto’s style, Giotto’s treatment of the human 
form and, finally, an appraisement of Giotto as a 
painter. 

The second volume presents more of an unity 
and reflects more clearly than does the first the 
author’s undoubted delight in his subject. It opens 
with a lucid account of the culture of the 
Trecento, its second chapter describing the 
aesthetic canons in force at the time. The 
remaining chapters dealin turn with architecture, 
sculpture and painting in the Trecento. Through- 
out, considerable attention is paid to the influence 
exercised by such theologians as the Dominican 
Jacopo Passavanti or the Augustine Fra Filippo de 
Siena, no less than by such writers as Dante, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, or by artists of Paleolo- 
gue Byzantium and of Gothic France, and to 
tracing the survival of such Hellenistic trends as 
those responsible for the shapes given in the early 
Renaissance to loggias. At times the author dis- 
agrees with the views or attributions held by 
various western scholars, but there are author- 
ities in the west who join him in certain of these 
opinions; today Professor Lazareff is not the only 
scholar to question Ghiberti’s attribution to 
Giotto of some of the reliefs on the Campanile at 
Florence, nor to feel that Sirén, Van Marle and 


_ especially Berenson were apt to overestimate the 


importance of artists such as Giovanni Baronzio 
of Rimini or of Giovanni da Milano. But he 
presents his own views with urbanity, and his 
analysis of the works of the artists he discusses is 
always lucid, constructive and stimulating. 
Both volumes are provided with voluminous 
notes which serve also as a bibliography, but 
although the names which appear in these are 
listed in the index which’ is included in each 
volume, the omission of a separate bibliography 
is a convenience the absence of which is to be 


regretted. Each volume contains a bound-in 


wide number of readers.—T.T. R. 
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ROMAN DRAWINGS OF THE XVIIth 
AND XVIIIth CENTURIES AT WIND- q 
SOR CASTLE: By Anthony Blunt and H. 
Lester Cooke. (London: The Phaidon Press. 
70s, net). 


ROMAN drawings, or perhaps one should say 
drawings executed in Rome, have been included 


_ in several volumes of the great catalogue of the 


collection of H.M. the Queen at Windsor Castle 
—those by Domenichino and the Carracci were 
given volumes of their own, those by Poussin 
included in the volume devoted to the French 
school, while the Raphaels and other sixteenth- 
century drawings were described in the catalogue 
compiled by Mr. A. E. Popham and Professor 
Johannes Wilde. The fourteenth and latest 
volume, entitled The Roman Drawings of the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries, deals with all the 
others, excluding the very considerable and 


interesting group of drawings after the antique. 


It has been edited by Professor Sir Anthony 
Blunt and Mr. Hereward Lester Cooke. The text 
is as erudite as ever and the book has been pro- 
duced in the same handsome fashion as its 
predecessors. There are 187 illustrations. Unfor- 
tunately, there are rather too many misprints one 
of which, on the very first page, has transformed 
Cardinal Alessandro Albani into Cardinal 
Giovanni Francesco Albani. 

Thanks to the discrimination of the Albani 
Pope, Clement XI, and the diplomatic negotia- 
tions of James Adam, who purchased his collect- 
ion from Cardinal Alessandro Albani for George 
III, the Royal Collection at Windsor contains 
one of the finest assemblies of Roman seicento 
drawings to be found anywhere. Giovanni 
Lanfranco, Pietro da Cortona, Baciccio and 
Andrea Sacchi are all very well represented. 
There are forty-seven sheets by Giovanni 
Lorenzo Bernini one of which is a discovery of 
some importance—a sketch of a fountain of 
Neptune probably intended for Piazza Navona. 
There are some two hundred and fifty drawings 
by Carlo Maratta, including studies for many of 
his best works and a series of drawings after 
Raphael which was famous in the early eight- 
eenth century. Sixty drawings represent the bulk 
of Sassoferrato’s work in this medium. There are 
also many sheets by minor artists who are only 
now beginning to attract the attention of 
students—Lazzaro Baldi Niccolo Berettoni, 
Giovanni Bonatti, Giovanni Angelo Canini, 
Giacinto and Lodovico Gimignani, Filippo 
Lauri, Giuseppe Passeri, Pietro de Pietri, 
Giovanni Francesco Romanelli, G. P. Schor and 
Pietro Testa, to mention only a few. The eight- 
eenth century is much less well represented. But 
there are good examples of the work of Agostino 
Masucci, Stefano Pozzo, Sebastiano Conca, an 


ote aimee eaaranee 
with the note: ‘From the Dom- 
volume, but the particular type of cross 
s like that used by Batoni. The drawing 


und for many of the eighty anonymous 
sah listed : at abe end of this volume. Some 


: meg bd sles: aes postilla will no , doubt 
_ be added to the text of the catalogue. The present 
_ reviewer has but one note to offer. In No. 317 
the Allegory drawn by Carlo Maratta shows 
_ Time overcoming Envy and holding a portrait 
of Pietro da Cortona, closely based on F. 
Cheron’s medal of him. It is poignant that this 
should have been drawn by an artist who was 
heir to the faction which had opposed Cortona 
during his life-time.—H.H. 
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VILLE DEL BRENTA: By G. Piovene and 
_L. Magagnato. (Milan: Edizioni II Polifilo; 
34,000 lire net.) 


THIS is a very expensive book, costing just on 
£20. But it is also very handsome, hand-printed 
on specially made paper with excellent full-size 
photo-lithographic reproductions of fifty-nine 
eighteenth-century prints. Unfortunately the 
size (134 in. high by 21 in. long) and the attract- 
ive but floppy paper binding makes it impossible 
to consult except on a large table. The prints are 
views of Fusina, Gambarare, Mira, Dolo, Padua 
and twenty villas on the banks of the Brenta 
selected from two books which are now difficult 
to obtain: Vincenzo Coronelli’s La Brenta quasi 
borgo della Citta di Venezia luogo di delizie dei 
Veneti Patrizi, published in 1711, and Gianfran- 
cesco Costa’s two volume Delizie del fiume Brenta 
espresse ne’ palazzi e casini sopra le sue sponde, 
published between 1750 and 1760. There are also 
a few pages of plans. Signor Guido Piovene has 
contributed a brilliant introductory essay and 
Dr. Licisco Magagnato a series of brief and 
informative notes on the villas reproduced. At 
the end there are handy lists of all the villas 
illustrated in the two books from which the 
prints have been taken. 

Coronelli’s and Costa’s books are of capital 
importance for students of Venetian villa archi- 
tecture, The somewhat rudimentary prints in the 
first show the original form of several villas 
which were altered when the vogue for aggrand- 
 isement swept along the Brenta in the mid- 

eighteenth century. Costa’s more attractive 


Mis re was probably E Balda 


villas reproduced in Ville del Brenta, seven have 
vanished completely and nearly all the others 
have undergone some form of alteration. The 
book therefore provides a very valuable record 


_of this unique series of pleasure houses in their 


hey-day, at the time when ‘Candide et Martin 


allérent en gondole sur la Brenta’ to visit that 


prototype of the dissatisfied millionaire, Sénateur 
Pococuranté. 

But the prints, and indeed the villas themselves, 
are not of interest solely to students of architect- 


ure. Venetian villas, like English country houses, _ 


represent a way of life. And it is the ‘civilta di 
ville veneta’ that Signor Piovene writes so 
eloquently in his introductory essay. He points 
out that although the Brenta became in the 
eighteenth century ‘un braccio avanzato della 
citta ed un secondo Canal Grande con intermezzi 
agresti’, the life led in the villas on its banks was 
essentially rustic and arcadian, and different by 
far from that of the Venetian palaces. This civilta 
survived until the time of his own childhood— 
he comes of a Venetian terra-firma family—but 
has now almost vanished from Venetia. The 
most grandiose of the villas on the Brenta, that of 
the Pisani family at Stra, is now a museum, 
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ART TREASURES FOR AMERICA 

An anthology of paintings and sculptures 
from the Samuel H. Kress Collection. 
Commentary by Charles Seymour Jr. 187 
plates (100 in colour) 12 X 9 inches. 60s 


BOTTICELLI 


Fifty full page colour reproductions. Intro- 
duction by Lionello Venturi. 12 X 9 inches. 
27s 6d 


CEZANNE 


_ Fifty full page colour reproductions. Intro-. 
duction by Fritz Novotny. 12 x 9 inches. 
27s 6d 


PHAIDON ART CALENDAR 1962 

13 beautiful colour reproductions, works by 
Old and Modern Masters. Complete with 
postal carton. gs 8d 


finest work on the terra-firma. Of the twenty. 


siepe di musi che guardano nelle stanze. La 
civilta di villa veneta si estingue in queste 
fantasie di un Tiepolo diventato pazzo’.—H.H. 


ITALIENREISEN IM 17. UND 18. 
JAHRHUNDERT: By Ludwig Schudt. 
464 pp. and 130 plates. (Munich and Vienna: 
Anton Schroll & Co. DM 86, 50.) 


THIS handsomely produced, though somewhat 
dully illustrated, book has been long and eagerly 
awaited by all students of Italian art and travel. 
Ever since Dr. Schudt published his famous 
volume on Roman Guidebooks in 1930 it has 
been hoped that he might deploy his vast and 
unique knowledge of Italian travel literature on 
a larger and more ambitious scale. This he has 
now done. And his Italienreisen is as packed with 
information and as beautifully organised and 
indexed as one would expect from an author who 
is librarian of the Hertziana Institute in Rome. 
Indeed it is even better than its predecessor and 
will be indispensable for many years to come to 
historians not only of Italian but of European art. 

And yet, having waited for it so long, one may 
perhaps be allowed to voice one slight, tentative 
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UTAMARO 

A monograph by J. Hillier on one of the most 
significant of Japanese artists, illustrated with 
a wide selection of works typical of every 
stage of his career. 110 plates and 17 colour 
plates. 12 X 9 inches. 60s 
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hog 
publisher may be eat to ile out an English 
edition. —J.F. 2 


he great Yale edition nf Horace Mann and 
Horace " Walpole’ s letters, the first three volumes 
of which appeared some few years ago. Nor is 
there any mention of the well-known Jones 
diary, published by the Walpole Society, though 
it is certainly one of the best and fullest sources 
for the Roman art-world in the late eighteenth 
century. But having made this single carping 
comment one can have nothing but praise for 
Dr. Schudt’s book. 

Italienreisen is, above all, a model of scholarly 
organisation. Although presented in narrative 
form the material is so carefully and systematic- 
ally arranged and analysed that it is as easy to 
consult as a card-index. It is divided into two 
parts. The first is devoted to a chronological 
survey of travel literature—German, French, 
English, Dutch, Scandinavian, Russian. All the 
famous travellers are dealt with, from Zeitler and 
Duval in the early seventeenth century to Pierre 
Jean Grosley at the end of the eighteenth century, 
with such well-known names as Misson, Lalande, 
Montaigne and Evelyn in between. This material 
is later reassembled alphabetically under authors 
in a twenty page bibliography at the end of the 
book. 

The second and much longer section, which 
occupies two thirds of the whole book, analyses 
the literature by subjects. There are chapters on 
the economic and other practical aspects of 
Italian travel; on Italian life and culture as seen 
through the eyes of foreign visitors; of the fiestas, 
carnivals and church ceremonies; of street-life 
and high-life. Finally there are lengthy and 
detailed chapters on the various artistic aspects of 
Italian travel; on collectors and art-dealers; on 

‘connoisseurship and the travellers’ changing 
attitudes towards antique art; mediaeval art; 
Renaissance art; and the art of their contempor- 
aries. 

These later chapters will, of course, be of the 
greatest use and interest to art-historians and they 
are supplemented by an invaluable appendix in 
which Dr. Schudt lists all the references to art- 
galleries and collections geographically. In 
Florence, for example, no less than fifteen private 
collections are listed apart from the Grand-Ducal 
ones: in Rome there are as many as sixty-one, 
while even such out-of-the-way towns as Udine, 
Osimo and Como obtain a mention—for the 
collections of Gorgi, Leopardi and Paolo Giovio 
respectively. Altogether some two hundred and 
thirty collections are listed, each with its own 
bibliography which in some cases runs to several 
lines of small print. The usefulness of this 
appendix, especially to tracers of provenance and 
students of the history of taste, need hardly be 
stressed. Aficionados of collections and the 
history of collecting may perhaps be able to think 

’ of an occasional reference which has eluded the 
eagle eye of Dr. Schudt—that to the Settala 
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SEICENTO E SETTECENTO: By Vincenzo 
Golzio, 2 volumes (Turin : Unione Tipografico- 
Editrice Torinese, 18,000 lire net.) 


MUCH water has flowed under the Italian 
baroque and rococo bridges since Dr. Vincenzo 
Golzio’s volume on the Seicento e Settecento was 
first published in 1950. Several very important 


books have appeared, including Professor 


Wittkower’s magisterial survey of the period. 
Articles on seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
painters, sculptors and architects have been 
published in nearly all the art journals. Still more 
important, a number of revealing exhibitions 
have been devoted to individual artists, notably 
Caravaggio, Guido Reni, the Carracci, the minor 
Emilian painters, Tiepolo, the Lombard Realists 
and artists working in eighteenth-century Rome. 
Even if the general picture of the two centuries 
has been little altered by all this activity, we 


certainly know much more about many details — 


than we did ten years ago. In the light of the new 
information which has been brought to light, 
Dr. Golzio has revised his work. 

Those who have had occasion to consult 
Seicento e Settecento in the 1950 edition—and they 
include all serious students of these periods—will 
need no reminder of its value. The plates alone 
made the volume indispensable while the text 
provided the first reliable and coherent summary 
of the whole subject. But this new two volume 
edition will prove still more useful. In addition to 
making numerous minor alterations, the author 
has re-written his general introduction and the 
chapters on Carlo Maderno and Caravaggio; he 
has also added chapters on town planning and 
music. Several artists barely mentioned, if not 
ignored, in the first edition are now given their 
due. The bibliography has been expanded to 
include references to books and articles published 
as late as the spring of 1960. This has necessitated 
a great increase in bulk, from 979 to 1506 pages; 
and there are now 1091 illustrations in place of 
the original 969 (it should, however, be pointed 
out that a few of the photographs in the first 
edition have been excluded from the second). 

For the benefit of those who come fresh to this 
work, something should be said of its scope and 
merits. In his preface Dr. Golzio remarks rather 
too modestly: ‘In quest’ opera, che non é e non 
vuole essere un lavoro di erudizione, l’autore 
presente i risultati della critica altrui e propria, 
mostrando l’arte del Seicento e Settecento nei 
suoi aspetti fondamentale, quali si rivelano nelle 
personalita maggiori e pit notevoli, nelle scuole 
e nelle tendenze pit caratteristiche.’ Indeed, a 
work such as this, if it is not going to degenerate 
into a mere chronicle or biographical dictionary, 
must be based on a selection of the artists and 
works of art which seem to the author most 


are ‘concemed, Ghee painters, or 
architects, Dr. Golzio’s summary accc 
excellent. Although the text is not provi rith 
footnotes, the sources of the informati are 
usually to be found without difficulty in the 
bibliography. The work is also provided with 
good indexes. | 

Dr. Golzio begins the book with an introduct- i 
ory chapter which defines his vision of the — 
Baroque. He passes to a history of seventeenth- 
century architecture, first in Rome and then in | 
other parts of the peninsular, His next section is - 
devoted to sculpture and is mainly concerned — 
with works in Rome; though he finds room for 
useful accounts of the sculptors in other regions, 
especially Venetia and Lombardy. The second 
half of the Seicento volume is given up to the 
painters. The volume devoted to the eighteenth 
century opens with a chapter which sketches the 
development from high baroque to neo-classic- 
ism. This is followed by a good account of 
settecento architecture in all regions of Italy and a 
necessarily brief description of the sculpture of 
the period. The chapters devoted to painting, 
while laying due stress on the outstanding merits 
of the Venetians, also illustrate the work of 
artists active in Rome, Naples, Emilia (the pages 
given to G. M. Crespi are particularly valuable), 
Lombardy and Piedmont. The book ends with a 
series of mostly rather brief chapters on town 
planning, stage design, music, gardening, the 
applied arts (with special reference to furniture 
and metalwork) and finally the diffusion of the 
Baroque in the rest of Europe.—H.H. 


POMPEI] AND HERCULANEUM: By 
Marcel Brion and Edwin Smith. (London: 
Elek Books Ltd. 63s. net.) 


THIS elegantly produced and eminently read- 
able volume provides the best account available 
in English of the origins, destruction and redis- 
covery of Pompeii and Herculaneum. It is illust- 
rated with fifty plates in colour and more than 
eighty in monochrome (all from photographs by 
Mr. Edwin Smith, some of which are outstand- 
ingly good) and there are several plans. Though 
addressed to the general reader rather than the 
archaeologist, the text is based on the most recent 
publications of the excavators whose work of 
uncovering the buried cities still continues. 
Monsieur Brion begins his book with a brief 
resumé of the history of Pompeii before describing 
the earthquake of A.D. 62 and the disastrous 
eruption of Vesuvius seventeen years later. To 
the rediscovery of the cities in the eighteenth 
century he devotes an interesting chapter. He 
gives an excellent account of the present state of 
both Pompeii and Herculaneum and in half a 
dozen chapters describes what may now be 


t reviewer the difference 
1 modern and eighteenth- 


of right and wrong. And it ill 
1es Monsieur Brion to sneer so frequently 
efforts of the eighteenth-century antiquar- 
; own approach to the cities is hardly 


ess readable as a result. He writes with a 
ense of the dramatic qualities of his story 
deed, sometimes allows his imagination to 


he describes the corpse of a woman wearing 
_ magnificent jewels and compromisingly dis- 
covered in the gladiators’ barracks, but a few 
pages later he magnifies her into ‘those skeletons 
_ of jewel-bedizened women’. And Monsieur 
_ Brion’s account of the ceremonies depicted in the 
_ Villa of the Mysteries reads less like an arch- 
_ aeologist’s cautious report than an extract from 
7 _ Lesbia Brandon or Earl Lavender—‘Unclothed, she 
__ kneels before a seated woman, between whose 

knees she hides her head, and then it is that on 
that beautiful and trembling nakedness the wing- 
. éd demon rains down her whip-lashes. The 
 flagellator lashed in earnest, hard and unsparing- 
oh eee 
. 


J A few of Monsieur Brion’s asides are also a 
little misleading. He suggests that Winckelmann’s 


works first appeared ‘at the end of the eighteenth 
century’, and that the neo-classical movement 
began at the same time, or even later, partly as a 
result of Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign. And he 
states that Robert and James Adam were influ- 
enced by the temples at Paestum of which they 
both had, in fact, a very low opinion. These are 
minor points which only slightly diminish the 
value of Monsieur Brion’s volume though they 
remind one of the need for a book devoted to the 
influence of Pompeii and Herculaneum on 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century arts and 
letters—H.H. 


_ FALSI E FALSARI: By Otto Kurz. (Venice: 

| Neri Pozza, 4,000 lire It.) 

THREE THOUSAND YEARS OF DE- 
CEPTION IN ART AND ANTIQUES: 
By Frank Arnau. (London: Jonathan Cape. 

) 35s. net.) 


DR. OTTO KURZ’S Fakes was first published 
in London in 1948 and soon took its place among 
the indispensable handbooks on the shelves of 
every serious collector and student of the history 
of art. A work of immense erudition, it is written 
with a dry wit whichmakes it no less entertaining 
than instructive. For the Italian translation which 
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_ printing mistake which is so serious that it should 


€ 


be corrected by an errata slip: the captions to 
plates 118 and 119 have been reversed so that the 
antique Medea relief in the Lateran Museum 
appears as a sixteenth-century copy and the copy 
in Berlin is described as the original. 

_ Falsi e Falsari contains succinct accounts of a 
very wide range of fakes which have been 
produced since the Renaissance, especially in 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century Europe and 
America. A list of the subject headings alone is 
enough to indicate the scope of the work. Dr. 
Kurz describes fake paintings, mosaics, manu- 
scripts, drawings, prints, sculptures in stone, 
terracotta, wax and wood, ivory carvings, 
renaissance bronzes and Chinese bronzes, medals 
and plaquettes, gold and silver wares, European 
and oriental ceramics, glass, furniture, tapestries, 
and certain extraordinary objects—billies and 
charlies, baphomets and the like—which have no 
counterpart in the world of reality. He even 
considers some of the most recent of all fakes, the 
forgeries of works by contemporary painters, 
reproducing three spurious ‘Morandi’ still-life 
pictures and contrasting a bogus Mondrian 
abstraction with an original. The only notable 
absentees from his formidable list of fakes are the 
‘antique’ engraved gems which were produced 
in such quantities during the eighteenth century, 
especially in Italy. 

In the course of his book, Dr. Kurz throws out 
numerous suggestions on the way in which fakes 
may be detected. It is interesting to note that he 
relies on the eye of the connoisseur to reveal 
inconsistencies in iconography and ‘period’ 
characteristics which show up the true date of an 
object’s origin, as much as on the scientific 
investigator with his x-ray camera, microscope 
and other paraphernalia. 

No such helpful pieces of advice are given in 
Herr Arnau’s volume which suggests that no 
fake can be unmasked without the aid of the 
‘expert’. Three Thousand Years of Deception in Art 
and Antiques is a breezy book aimed at a wide 
general public which presumably includes those 
people who visited the British Museum for the 
first time this Spring to see an exhibition of fakes. 
Such a public includes few who are likely to 
encounter works of art outside the museums and 
is less likely to be interested in the niceties of 
iconography than the revelations of so-called 
‘scientific’ investigation. 

Herr Arnau’s book is written in a style which 
is sometimes pleasantly gossipy but more often 
sadly facetious. Certain passages are confused by 
the loose use of such words as antique, archaic 
and classical; though this is presumably the fault 
of the translator rather than the author. There is 
also a number of printing and other mistakes: the 
first examples of Medici porcelain were made in 
the 1570’s, not in 1530 as Herr Arnau remarks, 
and there was no porcelain factory at Sévres in 
1750. Herr Arnau goes over much of the ground 
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reports of court cases, 5 porably those concerning 
Otto Wacker, Hans van Meegeren and Lothar 
Halskat. The book is illustrated with thirty-two 
monochrome plates and sixteen of the worst 
colour plates that the present reviewer has seen 
during the past decade.—C.R.I. 


BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
by Ruari McLean 


SIR FRANCIS MEYNELL has given a modest 
—but of course a handsome—format to the most 
recent Nonesuch Press book; yet this one will be 
treasured for more than typographical reasons, 
since it is a collection of his own poems. Poems 
and Pieces 1911 to 1961, by Francis Meynell, is 
published by the Nonesuch Press (the one 
hundred and twenty-eighth publication), in the 
author’s seventieth year, in an edition of seven 
hundred and fifty copies, at 25s. It has been set in 
‘Monotype’ Bembo roman, and printed by the 
Stellar Press of Barnet, Hertfordshire, on a cream 
laid Van Gelder handmade with the Nonesuch 
watermark, and bound by Mansells of London 
in a tawny sundour cloth, blocked in gold. There 
are forty-two poems, of which only seventeen 
have appeared before on book pages. Francis 
Meynell is indeed, in the old phrase, a ‘maker’. 


Dorothy Stroud’s The Architecture of Sir John 
Soane (Studio, 70s.) is a handsome companion to 
Terence Davis’s Architecture of John Nash, pub- 
lished by the Studio last year. It has been most 
intelligently laid out, and full advantage has been 
taken of the large (12 in. x 9} in.) page size in 
showing the two hundred and twenty-five 
illustrations. These are mostly photographs, 
many of which bleed, but include a double 
spread of J. M. Gandy’s dramatic watercolour 
showing Soane’s executed works up to 1815. 
The text, set in Caslon, is printed on a grey 
cartridge, and the plates are letterpress on art 
paper: all the printing, which is of high quality, 
is by Balding & Mansell of Wisbech. Except for 
the binding, this is a wholly admirable example 
of architectural book design. 


The Dawn of Civilization, just published by 
Thames & Hudson at eight guineas, is a very re- 
markable example of modern book production. 

A long, serious and scholarly text (by fourteen 
authors) is integrated with a very large number 
of serious illustrations, which include specially 
taken photographs in black and white and colour, 
specially painted ‘reconstructions’ of the past, 
drawings, diagrams, and maps: and this is done 
with such skill, and on such a scale, as to make it 
anew kind of book. There are disadvantages: the 
result is very large and heavy (it is just possible to 
hold it on one’s lap) and expensive: some may 
argue that it would have been better to assemble 
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you have tiie on the get at one you 


have left upstairs); the page size permits of 


perhaps six or more illustrations being shown on | 


the same opening, and also very large single 
illustrations (which include some pull-out folded 
plates). A disadvantage is that the text passages 
are set in a small type size in double column, so 
that no less than three thousand two hundred 
words appear on a single opening. But it has all 
been most skilfully laid out. An example of the 
thought that has gone into it is the striking 
innovation of placing the plate numbers at the 
end, not the beginning, of the relevant captions 


—a device which puzzles at first but when — 


discovered is highly pleasing, and makes for 
easier and more attractive reading. 

The basic statistics of the book are: four 
hundred and four pages, size 132 in. X 10} in., 
nearly a thousand illustrations, of which one 
hundred and seventy-two are in colour: these 
include many excellent colour photographs and 
one hundred and ten graphic ‘reconstruction’ 
paintings by Gaynor Chapman, in a style that 
owes not a little to Ben Shahn. The entire book 
has been extremely well printed, letterpress, by 
DuMont Presse in Cologne, the printers and 
publishers of Magnum; the blocks have been 
made by a number of firms in England, Germany 
and Switzerland. The designer of the book, 
I. M. Kerr, has handled a most complex assign- 
ment with taste and skill, and without eccentrici- 
ties. The fifteen essays, illustrated with line 
drawings, have been printed on buff cartridge, 
which is interspersed with sections of plates on 
white art paper. This is, altogether, the most 
elaborate and perhaps the most successful 
example of international pictorial book publish- 
ing to have yet appeared. 


_ BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a book in this list does not 
preclude us from publishing a review later.) 


Anglo-Saxon Coins. Studies presented to 
F. M. Stenton on the occasion of his 80th 
birthday, 17 May 1960: Edited by R. H. M. 
Dolley. London: Methuen & Co. 63s. net. 


Art of the World. The Art of the Stone Age. 
40,000 years of Rock Art: By Hans-George 
Bandi: Herri Breuil: Lilo Berger-Kirchner: 
Henri Lhote: Erik Holm: and Andreas 
Lommel. London: Methuen & Co. 42s. net. 


Fables in Ivory. Japanese Netsuke and Their 

‘ Legends: By Adrienne Barbanson. Rutland, 

Vermont, U.S.A. and Tokyo, Japan: Charles 
E. Tuttle. $7.50 in U.S.A. 


What’s Where in London: By Denys Parsons. 
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able. Possibly Nilson 's ee. iaiadl see 
to the Flemish vision, for the De Mompers were 
aginative rather than literal painters of moun- 
_ tains. A Franz de Momper, oval in shape, at the 
Dennis Vanderkar galleries at 14 Mason’s Yard, 
t. James’s, has that subjective quality, plus free- 
q dom of handling, that might well have appealed 
to Wilson. Early landscapists, these Flemish 
® masters expressed a kind of awe in the presence 
a 


of vast rock formation by reason of their unfamil- 
jarity with such phenomena. 

At the same galleries is an impressive study of 
a river scene with a lock gate, and buildings of 
various periods, including a mediaeval tower in 
sunlight and shadow. It is by Kaspar Karsen born 
in Amsterdam in 1810. Pupil of the Amsterdam 
| Academy, he worked in Holland, Germany and 
_ Prague. It is interesting to see Karsen’s influence 
__ especially as regards the texture of old bricks in a 
small watercolour, View of Enkhuizen, by his 
pupil, Cornelius Springer, also born in Amster- 
dam. Collectors are beginning to take note of 
the lesser-known Dutch artists who worked dur- 
_ ing the nineteenth-century; artists whose con- 
temporary fame may have been eclipsed by the 
disproportionate celebrity that came upon the 
French Impressionists and the Ecole de Paris. 
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Pieter Tillemans 


AN equestrian portrait of King George II at the 
Frost & Reed galleries in New Bond Street 
-Tecalls a Flemish artist who played an important 
part in the London art world during the first 
_ half of the eighteenth century. It is remarkable 
to observe with what breadth and vigour he 
¥ could paint in oils. The king, ‘wearing a bright 
4 red cloak, is seen on a prancing charger. The 
_ saddle, richly embroidered, gives another 
a brilliant colour note: In the background a stag- 
hunt i is in progress, reminding one that Tille- 
‘man’s was also one of the earliest sporting artists 
¥ in England. It has been suggested that he 
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__ assisted Wootton in painting hunting and racing 
_ scenes, which may well account for the enor- 


‘mous amount of work that Wootton achieved. 


_ Tillemans died at the house of his patron, Dr. 


Cox Macro, Haugh Hall, near Bury St. Ed- 
munds, in 1734. 


Painter, Poet and Brigand 
BIOGRAPHICALLY, Salvator Rosa was as 


_ wild, romantic, extraordinary and unpredictable 


as any imaginative writer could conceive. 
According to his chroniclers, abject poverty was 
his lot in the beginning, but his genius eventu- 
ally brought him into contact with royal and 
noble clients, raising him to fame and fortune. 

Whether Salvator was actually one of the 
banditti who infested the Abruzzi, the legend is 
in keeping with his character; but he was prob- 
ably a vagabond artist who spent his time sketch- 
ing rather than waylaying, robbing and murder- 
ing the unwary traveller. I like the story that, 
already famous as an artist but being discouraged 
as he frequently was about something or other, 
he ‘flung away his palette and came forth as a 
poet, singet-and actor, and found all Rome at his 
feet’. Always intriguing, often involved in some 
perilous crisis, he moved hither and thither, 
threatened by this or that rival, or the Inquisi- 
tion, courted by friendly potentates, sinking into 
the depths of despair or riding high on a wave of 
triumph. If we can believe it all Salvator was 
something of a Benvenuto Cellini, but who be- 
lieves Benvenuto’s story in its entirety ? Suffice it 
to say that Salvator was a terrific artist, who 
painted innumerable pictures. His best are the 
landscapes in which some of the tragic poetry in 
his being is expressed with inspired power. 

A Salvator (29 X 39 ins.) at the Hal O’Nian’s 
Gallery, (6 Ryder Street) is a typical study of 
rock form contrasted with the delicate foliage of 
wind-blown trees and far distant hills. Where he 
excels is in his knowledge of natural phenomena 
whatever liberties he takes to dramatise the 
scene. 

At the same gallery is a small Claude pen 
landscape drawing replete like all this artist’s 
drawings are with distinction. There is also a fine 
charcoal sketch of a man praying, by G. F. 
Romanelli. 


At Agnew’s 
A PORTRAIT of a man on a panel (23 X 17 
ins.) by Franciabigio raises an interesting tech- 
nical question as to the longevity of wood com- 
pared with canvas. Painted in the first quarter of 
the sixteenth-century, it is so remarkably well 


preserved that I oebe, if any canvas of that age 
could have retained with such clarity the artist’s 
original rendering. Cleaning and restoring 
would certainly have modified it. The subtle 
Florentine drawing of this profile, the dignified 
pose and simple black hat and gown relieved by 
a white collar, are expressive of the belief in 
human personality that enlarged the scope of art 
during the reign of one of the world’s greatest 
patrons, Lorenzo the Magnificent, himself a 
distinguished poet. Notwithstanding his short 
life (1482 to 1§25) the artist left many important 
religious and portrait paintings, and takes a high 
place in the golden age of Florentine art. 

Contemporary with Franciabigio was the 
Siennese master, Jacobo Pacchiarotti, and a 
Madonna and Child with a saint and monk, attri- 
buted to this artist, also on a panel (173 x 112 
ins.) is another Italian work at Agnew’s. It dates 
probably from the early fifteenth century at a 
time when Pacchiarotti was entering on his tur- 
bulent career as painter and political intriguer. 
Strange, that the author of this tender and deeply 
felt religious conception could have engaged in 
such violence against the authorities as to be 
banished and threatened with death. Yet he is 
only one among many sensitive, creative minds 
throughout the ages who defied the powers that 
were. 


Sebastiano Ricci 


A MODELLATO (32 X 24 ins.) for the St. 
Alexander della Croce church Bergamo, in the 
Orsi Gallery (14 Via Bagutta, Milan) has the 
vitality and fervour of the premier coup. It was 
painted about 1730, and save for a few details, 
principally as regards the nude figures which are 
more draped in the completed picture, is almost 
identical. Ricci’s works are well known in 
England, for he lived here for ten years painting 
decorations for many noble patrons. The altar 
piece at Chelsea Hospital is by Ricci, and there 
are several excellent examples at Hampton 
Court. He had great virtuosity and could im- 
provise creatively on the earlier Italian masters- 
Correggio, Guercino and Veronese particularly. 


Genovese Genius 


ALESSANDRO MAGNASCO (1681-1747) has 
something in common with Salvator in that he 
revelled in forbidding landscapes with sinister 
figures, but he is less colourful, and his manner is 
more or less monochromatic. His darks are re- 
lieved with impressionist touches of pure white, 
giving a generally glittering effect. Born at 
Genoa the son of an artist, Alessandro studied 
first at Milan with Filippo Abbiati. Famous in 
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AN oil by C. L. Clérisseau is unusual and I can- 


not recall having seen one before I encountered a 
capriccio at Colnaghi’s, with the familar arrange- 
ment of antique statues, obelisque, fountain, 
ruins in the background and appropriate vegeta- 
tion. The picture proves Clérisseau to have been 
an accomplished oil painter with a vigorous 
touch. It is full of the sentiment of the period, 
the nostalgic delight in ruins for their own sake 
and decorative picturesqueness. Clérisseau was a 
considerable figure in Rome about the middle of 
the eighteenth century and able to gratify the 
taste of the grand tourists with his records of the 
antique world. Fortuitously, he met Robert 
Adam who, reviving the classical tradition in 
architecture, found in him an enthusiastic col- 
league. They returned to England together, and 
Clérisseau assisted in the publication of the Ruins 
of Spalatro, 1764. Other works to his credit were 
the Antiquités de France and Monuments de Nimes. 
He lived through eight decades of the eighteenth 
century and two of the nineteenth, dying in his 
ninty-ninth year at Auteuil, near Paris. 


More Ruins 


WHAT is the most paintable ruin in the world? 
Surely the Parthenon is the most beautiful, but 
it does not lend itself to so many compositions, 
especially as regards the interior, as Flavian’s 
amphitheatre in Rome, certainly the most 
drawn and painted. In the eighteenth century 
the Colosseum was the rendezvous of innumer- 
able artists and one, Dutchman Kaspar Wittel 
from Utrecht, so fell in love with it and other 
ruins that he made Italy his home for the greater 
part of his life. He even Italianised his name, 
calling himself Vanvitelli. A little picture by 
him of the Colosseum shows the whole of the 
amphitheatre, minute galloping horses, carriages 
and priestly figures, perfectly in scale, a land- 
scape and sky—all encompassed in a space no 
larger than 8? X 12 ins. An enchanting souvenir, 
and one of several interesting Italian pictures at 
the Hazlitt galleries in Ryder Street. 


Pit di Fortuna 


RECALLING the splendour of the Venetian 
School, a remark ih the Guida di Venezia that 
Giovanni Antonio Pelligrini fu pittore pit di for- 
tuna che di merito is not without truth, but that he 
had much charm, more facility, and was a great 
worker was proved by the exhibition at the Cini 
Foundation in Venice in 1950, and the eleven 
works by him from various collections in the 
1960 Royal Academy exhibition Italian Art and 
Britain brought him into prominence again here. 
Part of the fortuna in his life was his encounter 
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returned to his native Venice and died there in - 


1741. 
A Pelligrini (483 x 39% ins.) at the Leger 
Galleries (13 New Bond Street) entitled The 


artist and is notable rather for a pleasant har- 
mony of colour than for good draughtsman- 
ship. 


East Indiaman Ahoy! 


IF the early British marine painters were set on 
their course by the Dutch Van de Veldes, 
father and son, who found so generous a patron 
in Charles II, they were soon forming their own 
school which in time was to produce a supreme 
marine painter, J. M. W. Turner. As with 
British sporting artists, we are at last becoming 
aware of the quality and variety of early British 
marine art, and part of that quality is the fasti- 


dious manner in which they recorded the won- 


derful wooden ships of their time in peace and 
war. 

It is a pleasure to study the facts in Thomas 
Luny’s East Indiaman, Ceres at the Parker 
galleries in Albemarle Street. We see her in two 
positions, profile and stern on—a careful piece of 
painting—masts, sails, rigging, guns and all. The 
armed merchantman, of course, is no twentieth- 
century innovation; for in the late eighteenth 
century in particular a passage to India could be 
fraught with perils other than Acts of God. The 
Ceres had a length of 144 feet and a beam of 43 
feet, and her chartered tonnage was 1200. Luny’s 
picture is a comparatively early work by this 
artist, dated 1788, and shows some influence of 
Francis Holman. It has the value of being both 
an accurate documentary and an attractive 
picture. 


Inspired Youth 


CONSIDERING the fact that Bonington died 
in his twenty-seventh year, and the tremendous 
amount of work of all kinds—landscape, sea- 
scape, architecture and figures—one can but 
marvel at his inexplicable genius. He was not 
only a great creative artist but an important 
figure linking the English and French Schools in 
happy accord. Through Bonington’s under- 
standing of and devotion to the art of Constable, 
he furthered the cause of landscape painting in 
France and may be said to have been a potent 
influence on the Barbizon School. The best 
appreciation of Bonington came from his friend 
Delacroix, who was three years older. They met 
in Paris and the French artist, years afterwards, 
wrote: ‘I knew Bonington well and loved him 
much . . . Other artists were perhaps more 
powerful or more accurate, but no one in the 
modern School, perhaps. no earlier artist, pos- 
sessed the ease which makes his works, in a 


Meeting of Jacob and Rachel is an example by this 


Pupil of Benjamin West ' 
AN elegant little full-length portrait of : a naval 
officer standing at ease against a classical column, 
reminds one of the general good style of English 
- portrait painting in the late eighteenth century, 
even among lesser known practitioners. The 
artist was Richard Livesay, painter and en- 
graver, who was born some time in the 1750's. 
It is recorded that he was a pupil of Benjamin 
West, whom he assisted, and no doubt through 
West’s recommendation was employed by 
George III on various commissions, as well as 
being tutor to the royal children, For a time 
Livesay settled in Windsor. Previously, the 
artist had lodged with Hogarth’s widow in 


_ Leicester Fields, and engraved some of Hogarth’s 


pictures as well as his own. Appointed drawing 
master to the Royal Naval College, he removed 
to Portsea, and died at Southsea in 1823. 

The portrait under discussion is of Lieut. 
Goodwin Colquill, R.N., was painted at Wind- 
sor, and is dated August 29th, 1784. It bears un- 
mistakable influence of West’s technique, 
particularly as regards the painting of the face ° 
and hands. It is at the John Mitchell gallery (8 
New Bond Street, London W.1). 


Paris, Par Excellence 


A PICTURE by Jules Pétillion (1845-1899) at 
the Lotinga gallery (57 New Bond Street) 
caught my attention by reason of its truthful 
atmospheric effect, well delineated buildings, 
and cleverly arranged groups of figures. The 
subject is the Seine Quais with the Louvre in the 
background on a rainy autumn day. It dates 


' from the late 1890’s when the Impressionist 


creed had passed into acceptable art currency. 
Jules Pétillion was a pupil of Luigi Loir, born 
also in 1845, of French parents in Goritzia, 
Austria. There is a charming little picture by this 
artist in the same galleries of a scene in the garden 
of the Petit Palais during the 1900 Universal 
Exposition. Like the work of Pétillion, it has an 
authoritative style, both as regards figures, not- 
ably the tall Arab in the foreground being 
admired by two typical Parisian children, and 
the perfectly drawn architectural background. 
Loir studied first at Parma and then came to 
Paris where he first won renown as a decorative 
artist. He served with distinction in the Franco- 
Prussian war, and afterwards concentrated on 
views of Paris, winning several medals, including 
the Gold Medal of 1889. He has been described 
as the painter par excellence of Parisian scenes. 


IN THE GALLERIES 


East Indiaman Ceres at Spithead. By Thomas Luny, 34} >» 
Parker Gallery, Albemarle St., London. 
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Modelletto for the S. Alexander della Croca Church, 
Bergamo. By Sebastiano Ricci, 32 X 24 in., ¢. 1730/31. 
The Alessandro Orsi Gallery, 14 Via Bagutta, Milan. 


Head of a Youth. By Francia Bigio, panel 23 17 in. 
Messrs. Agnew, 43 Old Bond St., London. 


Landscape. By Salvator Rosa. The Hal O’Nians Gallery, 6 Ryder St., 
London. 


Classical Ruins. By C-L. Clérisseau, 25} 352 in., signed on the back of 
the canvas. Messrs. Colnaghi, 14 Old Bond St., London. 


Mountainous Landscape. By Franz de Momper. The 
Dennis Vanderkar Gallery, 14 Mason’s Yard, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1. 
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* 
NEW series of art books—Raccolta 
Pisana di Saggi e Studi—which is being 
published by Neri Pozza of Venice calls for 
comment. Its general editor is Professor Carlo L. 
Ragghianti who has created a lively school of 
the History of Art in the University of Pisa. 
Naturally enough, the five volumes so far pub- 
published reflect something of his own wide 


tastes and interests. The first is appropriately - 


devoted to graphic art and consists of a full 
catalogue of the Sebastiano Timpanaro collection 
of prints and drawings which was given to the 
University of Pisa in 1957 and forms the nucleus 
of its print room. — 

Although this collection contains a number of 
important seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
etchings and engravings, its main strength lies in 
its holding of later prints. Italian artists of the 
present century are particularly well represented 
—there are three drawings and many prints by 
Luigi Bartolini, a few characteristic lithographs 
by Massimo Campigli, a watercolour by De 
Pisis, an etching by De Chirico, a handful of 
spirited drawings by Renato Guttuso, works in 
various mediums by Giacomo Manz, and 
twenty-two etchings by Giorgio Morandi, who 
is probably the greatest etcher alive today. The 
catalogue is the work of Dr. Maria Severini. 

Other volumes in the Pisan series reveal a con- 
cern with the history of town planning—a sur- 
prisingly untilled but very fertile field of study. 
In Statuti Urbanistici Medievale di Lucca Dr. 
Domenico Corsi publishes for the first time two 
important documents of the twelfth and four- 
teenth centuries; in Storia Urbanistica di Livorno 
Dr. Giacinto Nudi describes the urban develop- 
ment of the Tuscan port from the time of its 
foundation to 1576, when Bernardo Buontalenti 
provided a plan for the reorganization of the 
city. Problems presented by old buildings in 
modern Italy are examined with sensitivity and 
understanding by Dr. Renato Bonelli in a vol- 
ume of essays, Architettura e Restauro. All these 
volumes are handsomely produced and well 
illustrated. And they bring with them the prom- 
ise of further books. of equal interest, including 
monographs on Cecco Bravo, Francesco Francia, 
Desiderio da Settignano and Lorenzo di Credi. 


Castles in Piedmont 


SEVERAL of the prominent Italian banking 
houses publish each autumn handsome volumes 
for presentation to their more notable clients. 
Sometimes these are merely luxurious gift-books, 
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intended to decorate the salone tables of Milan 
and Turin until they are replaced by the next 
year’s offering. But often they are works of 
scholarship which are none the worse for being 
produced in an attractive style. Such volumes 
deserve a wider circulation and are, indeed, the 
despair of students; for they are difficult enough 
to find in Italy and are almost unobtainable 
north of the Alps. A magnificent example is 
before me now, an account of four castles in 
Piedmont by Signor Marziano Bernardi, 
entitled Castelli del Piemonte and published in a 
limited edition by the Istituto Bancario San 
Paolo di Torino. It will prove of great interest 
to any lovers of Italian painting and architecture 
who are lucky enough to lay their hands on it. 
The text is well documented and is illustrated 
with fifty plates in colour and as many in mono- 
chrome. 


Romantic Castles 


Signor Bernardi devotes the first half of his 
volume to two mediaeval castles in the Valle 
d’Aosta, the Castello. di Fenis and the Castello 
d’'Issogne, both of which are as romantic as can 
be desired. The former boasts a notable series of 
late gothic frescoes of great elegance attributed 
to Giacomo Jacquiero and his assistants. The 
Castello d’Issogne is also frescoed internally with 
religious subjects and a fascinating series of 
genre scenes which depict the daily lives of 
Savoyards in the sixteenth century—showing 
them playing tric-trac and patronising the shops 
of tailors, chemists, butchers and greengrocers. 

In striking contrast is the palatial Castello del 
Valentino on the banks of the Po in Turin itself. 
With its high roofs, this early seventeenth-cen- 
tury building appears more French than Italian 
outside. But the richly stuccoed, frescoed and 
gilded interior is a sumptuous example of Italian 
baroque decoration. The fourth building, the 
Castello di Guarene, dates from the eighteenth 
century and is a grand country house rather than 
a castle in the English sense. It was designed in 
1726 by the owner himself, Conte Carlo 
Giacinto Roero, an amateur architect who 
learned much from his friendship with Filippo 
Juvarra. Inside there are several handsome late 
eighteenth-century rooms, one of which is hung 
with Chinese wallpaper bought in London in 
1774. For his account of this fascinating building, 
Signor Bernardi was able to draw on the archives 
of the Roero di Guarene family in whose posses- 
sion it still remains. 
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ALTHOUGH American museums 
British standards, rather lax in the pros 
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and the Art Galleries of Leeds and York issue 
equivalent publications in Britain. The American a 
_ bulletins are designed primarily for the benefit of 


the local supporters of the museums which 
issue them. Sometimes they record new acquisi- 
tions, 
reminders of the outstanding works of art in 
their collections. The Toledo Museum of Art 
recently devoted its Museum News to an illus- 


trated survey of the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 


century French paintings and objects in the 
collection—including a fine Poussin, a very 
lovely Eustache Le Sueur Annunciation, a Claude 
of exquisite quality, a glittering view of a sea- 
port by Charles-Francois Lacroix, good examples 
of Boucher and Fragonard, some handsome 
pieces of furniture and procelain, and one of the 
loveliest of all Clodion terracottas, representing 
a nymph and satyr playing see-saw. The Winter 
1961 issue of the same publication consists of 
photographs of carefully selected details from 
some of the best pictures in the collection. But 
such bulletins also contain, from time to time, 
articles of scholarly interest which the European 
student may often miss if he fails to keep an 
eagle eye trained on the periodical shelves of the 
library. 


An Algardi for Minneapolis 


A CASE in point is the Winter 1960 issue of 
The Minneapolis Institute of Arts Bulletin which 
is entirely devoted to an article of the first 
importance by Professor Rudolf Wittkower. It 
describes in detail and with a wealth of docu- 
mentation, a terracotta relief by Alessandro 
Algardi recently acquired by the museum. 
Professor Wittkower reveals that the relief 
represents Pope Liberius Baptising Neophytes and 
is the model for the relief on the marble foun- 
tain by Algardi in the Cortile di Belvedere in 


the Vatican. In the course of a fascinating his- 


torical and iconographical study, he amends the 
traditional description of the fountain and shows 
why Pope Liberius should have been commem- 
orated by it. Nor does he neglect to deal with 
the artistic qualities of the terracotta and marble 
reliefs and a later bronze version in the Louvre. 
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Oriental art also figures in the Worcester 
fuseam Annual for 1960 which opens with 
count by Mr. Harold P. Stern of a Japanese 
’ -century eleven-headed Kannon. The 
: same publication contains an article by Mr. and 
_ Mrs. William Sawitzky on the eighteenth-cen- 
tury American painter, Ralph Earl. 


Group of Roman Drawings 


In the Spring, 1961, issue of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art News there is a note by Miss 
Eugene Marseglia on the iconography of a desco 
da parto by Bacchiacca and an interesting article 
by Mr. Anthony M. Clark on a group of Roman 
_ eighteenth-century drawings. The second 

(March, 1961) issue of the Bulletin of the Ringling 

Museum, Sarasota, is different in scope from all 
the others mentioned here; for it is also the 
catalogue of an important exhibition of Neapoli- 
tan baroque paintings held in the museum. The 
catalogue, compiled by Mr. Creighton Gilbert, 
is fully illustrated and accounts for several 
previously unpublished paintings and drawings 
by such artists as Caracciolo, Pietro Novelli, 
Andrea Vaccaro, Francesco Guarino, Salvator 
Rosa (a magnificent Glaucus and Scylla), Luca 
Giordano and Mattia Preti. It is a useful record 
of what must have been a most attractive 


exhibition. 


City Museum and Art Gallery, 
Birmingham: Catalogue of Paintings 


MOST of those who last visited the Birming- 
ham City Art Gallery ten years or more ago will 
remember it mainly for its excellent showing of 
Pre-Raphaelites and its very large collection of 
works by David Cox. English paintings still 
predominate in this gallery, but a number of 
very discriminating acquisitions have much 
improved its holding of foreign schools. Indeed, 
the collection is now one of the best outside 
London, Edinburgh, Oxford and Cambridge, 

and all who are interested in Italian or French 
painting will profit from a visit to it. 

The new catalogue of this gallery, compiled 
by the present Keeper of Paintings, Mr. John 
Woodward, supersedes the 1930 catalogue and 
its supplements so far as oil paintings are con- 
cerned. Students will still, however, have to 
turn to the old catalogue for an account of the 
large collection of watercolours. It is an excellent 


Oskar Kokoschka. Standing Nude with Flowers 
(c. 1922). See story ‘Walls v. Showcases’ below. 


piece of work which gives all the necessary 
information about the paintings described and 
is illustrated by 66 black and white plates. There 
is no index either of artists or of former owners; 
which is a pity, as alternative attributions are 
sometimes given and the accounts of proven- 
ance are so full. 

The paintings listed for the first time in this 
catalogue include a few works of outstanding 
importance: Claude’s Landscape near Rome with 
the Ponte Molle, the Pentecost by Botticelli (with 
some studio assistance), a jewel-like Simone 
Martini predella panel and the fine Degas Roman 
Beggar Woman. Although none of the other 
acquisitions is by an artist of comparable 
eminence, nearly all are excellent of their kind 
and reveal that those responsible for buying for 
Birmingham have given greater attention to 
quality than attributions. This is a practice that 
might with advantage be emulated elsewhere. 
Indeed, Birmingham has acquired several works 
by artists whose fame (and market value) is 
almost certain to increase in the near future: 
notably the magnificent Subleyras half-length 
of the Blessed John of Avila in a flurry of creamy 
white lawn, and the exquisite Girl with a Dove 
by Giuseppe Maria Crespi, the last great 
Bolognese master. (It is perhaps worth mention- 
ing that neither of these painters is as yet re- 
presented in the London National Gallery.) 


Notable English Additions 


Italian Renaissance paintings are hard to come 
by nowadays, especially for art galleries with 
limited means. Birmingham, however, has con- 
trived to acquire several, in addition to the 
Botticelli already mentioned: notably a desco da 
parto by a close follower of Francesco Pesellino, 
a handsome Boccacio Boccaccino Sacra Con- 
versazione, an Adoration of the Shepherds by 
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Magdalen by Nicholas Regnier and a handsome - 
full-length portrait of a grand tourist of the 
1760’s by Anton von Maron. 

Recent acquisitions of French paintings 
include three excellent nineteenth-century por- 
traits, of Antoine Vollon by J.-B. Carpeaux (who 
is better known as a sculptor), an unidentified 
sculptor by Thomas Couture, and of Mlle. 
Marie Fantin-Latour by her brother. The Low 
Countries are represented by a triptych by Jan 
van Scorel, two portraits by Cornelis de Vos and 
a glittering candle-lit Christ Before Caiaphas by 
Leonard Bramer. 

Notable additions have also been made to the 
Gallery’s holding of English paintings: a lovely 
Allan Ramsay portrait, a Gainsborough portrait, 
a family group by Reynolds, a history piece by 
Edward Penny, Shakespearean scenes by Hay- 
man and Wheatley, a spirited sketch by Landseer, 
a genre scene by Wilkie, Ford Maddox Brown’s 
Pretty Baa-Lambs, a problem picture by Millais, a 
Gothic scene by Sir Charles Eastlake, and one of 
Lord Leighton’s rare and lovely landscape 
studies. Nor have the artists of our own time 
been neglected. The gallery has acquired works 
by Francis Bacon, Keith Vaughan, Stanley 
Spencer, Graham Sutherland and a still-life by 
the admirable Giorgio Morandi. The latter who 
is still too little-known in England, where he is 
represented in only one other public collection. 


Walls v. Showcases 


CURATORS of national museums have many 
problems. Not the least among them must be 
the problem of display of pictures. 

The owner of a private gallery does not have 
these problems: he is in the art world commer- 
cially and can be exclusive. He can show a few 
works at a time to maximum advantage in order 
to attract the clients who are his best buyers. He 
can also keep what he likes stored in the cellars 
for as long as he likes, thus leaving his walls free 
for the fashionable taste at the favourable time. 

Not so the museum, which, although it can 
at any one time only show a fraction of its total 
collection, must always ring the changes in order 
to be constantly representing the whole range of 
the collection. Furthermore it has an obligation 
to do this for the benefit of every tax-payer (who 
paid for the works), for the benefit of scholars 
and art-historians, and for the interest of tourists 
from Manchester, Dusseldorf and Tokyo, 
through whose patronage the prestige of British 
national collections are maintained. 

Thus the museum curator must put as many of 
his goods in the shop window as possible. 
Exhibits must be both comprehensive and of a 
more or less permanent nature; and any advert- 
ising man will say that this is death to good 
display. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum has a worse 
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int. Some attempt te gee oe ised means 
of. partitioning and extra lighting to enhance the 


display and to enable the visitor to view a few 


paintings at a time without being distracted by 
the mass. Yet the attempt is half-hearted. 

Most modern watercolours are on a large 
enough scale and are of a power of expression 
that demands they should be hung on walls like 
oils. Yet others are too slight and delicate to 
require this. The real way to look at these (and 
in this category one can also include the incom- 
parable collection of Constables and other 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century British mas- 
ters) is in albums or glass-topped cabinets. Or in 
showcases at which the viewer may either sit 
or lean contemplatively. The British Museum 
Print Room has solved the problem in this way. 


Example of Kuniyoshi 


But at present the Victoria and Albert has 
watercolours huddled on the walls like a collec- 
tion of leaves from a postage stamp album, so 
that some of the most colourful avant-gardistes, 
noted for their vigour and dynamism, are hung 
within inches of each other. They thus swamp 
the spectator and neutralise each other. It is 
significant that William Scott, Patrick Heron 
and Sam Francis are seen to maximum advantage 
because their paintings are hung well apart from 
the others—and from each other. 

South Kensington argue that if they spread out 
the works so that each could be viewed indi- 
vidually, then they could, as a result, show an 
even smaller proportion of the total collection. 
Cabinet and showcase display would get over 
this difficulty. Already prints by such strong and 
assertive artists as Klee, Appel, Nolde, Rouault 
and Masson are shown this way to excellent 
effect, and the recent exhibition of Kuniyoshi 
prints in Room 71 was magnificently displayed 
in cabinets and on screens. Showcases and 
cabinets would use up floor space and enable 
watercolours to be studied individually and 
closely, leaving the larger works to be freely 
shown on the walls. 

The cost of such display is not an argument 
that stands up to examination. Supposing that 
each showcase held three watercolours at a time, 
and that these were changed once a month, 
this makes 36 watercolours to each showcase 


Mr. Joseph Crisp, of Camden Town, and seven 
other craftsmen, used 200 square feet of faded 
red calf and 1750 brass-headed nails in restoring 
this eighteenth-century porter’s chair, which 
stood until recently in the hall of a Scottish 
castle. It is now at Messrs. Prides, of Sloane 
Street, London. 
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Surrealism and the Human Brain 


THE exhibition of Max Ernst organised by the 


Institute of Contemporary Art at the Tate 


Gallery is the largest and most comprehensive 
ever to be shown in Britain; although the I.C.A. 
did organize a large show of his in 1952. The 
exhibition was arranged by Mr. Roland Penrose 
with the assistance of Max Ernst himself, and 
consists of 135 paintings, 35 collages and draw- 
ings and 17 sculptures. The artist has lent 10 
paintings and 8 sculptures. 

It is a fine thing that the I.C.A. has done. It not 
only honours a great painter in his lifetime (Ernst 
is yet only 70), but does so in a more compre- 
hensive way than ever has been done before. The 
works are drawn from the whole of the artist’s 
working life, starting at the age of 18 and ending 
at 1961. 

Surrealism was a slightly hectic joke (to all 
but its creators) in the twenties, thirties and 
forties. Traumatic states, morbid or macabre 
imagination, visual vivisection, together with a 
shaggy-dog sense of humour (albeit egg-head 
dog), were not considered proper ingredients 
for serious art. 


Art that Reveals 


The fact is that surrealism is one of the 
twentieth-century art ‘isms’ to have gone on 
developing and expanding to this day. We have 
young contemporaries who, in a necessarily 


fathomed, mechanism, the human brain. — 
Hence, the popularity of surrealism pe of 

Ernst in particular. He is more biting, 

searching than any other of his ilk, / possessi 


ruthless sanity that has the effect of an electric 
shock. He is also a wonderful decorator, es 


ally in the landscapes of the 1930’s, where the 
colour riots triumphantly across the wide screen. 
Perhaps it is these virtuoso performances that 
upset critics, who require more predictable 
manners from a painter. 

This they will never get from Ernst—the 
introvert who enjoys parties. 


Arms and Armour 


OVER the past sixty years—and this year is its 
sixtieth birthday—The Connoisseur has consist- 
ently published everything that is worth pub- 
lishing concerned with the international study 
of arms and armour. It has been recognised for 
its work in this direction. Some agreeable 
tributes have been paid to it as a result of the 
articles and notes which it has published. 

Mr. Kenneth K. Wynn of London, an inde- 
pendent student and enthusiast for the subject, 
has further recognised the value of these con- 
tributions. At his own expense he has published 
a 44-page booklet which gives full details of 
every contribution to the study of arms and 
armour which has appeared in this magazine 
from 1gor to the end of 1960. 

The items concerned are arranged in chrono- 
logical order and in page number order when 
more than one item appears in a single issue. 
All the great names appear, amongst them, in 
the early days: G. F. Laking, H. St. G. Gray, C 
ffoulkes, C. R. Beard (first in 1922), F. H. Cripps- 
Day, J. G. (now Sir James) Mann (first in 1928). 
In all, more than 340 Connoisseur articles and 
notes are recorded in Mr. Wynn’s painstaking 
and valuable work, from whom it can be ob- 
tained (8s. post free) at: 14, Cerne Close, Hayes, 
Middlesex. 


Thomas Shotter Boys 


MR. Gustave von Groschwitz, Senior Curator of 
Prints, the Cincinnati Art Museum (Cincinnati, 
6, Ohio) is preparing a check-list of the litho- 
graphs and etchings of Thomas Shotter Boys. 
He would like to hear from collectors who have 
Boys prints (other than the Paris and London 
sets); also, books illustrated by Boys, as well as 
drawings and letters by him. 


1. William Hogarth. The Beg gar’s Opera, signed and dated 1729, 24 x 29 in. 
£30,000 (Sotheby’s). 2. Louis XV kingwood table 4 écrire, attributed to 
B.V.R.B., 254 in. wide. £7,350 (Christie’s). 3. Jam Weenix. The Gardens 
of a Mansion, 122 X 87 in. £2,100 (Christie’s). 4. One of a set of six chairs, 
from the celebrated mid-eighteenth-century suite of seat and other furni- 
ture with fine petit point needlework upholstery known as the Padworth 
suite. £6,000 (Sotheby’s). 


International 
Saleroom 
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5. Paul Gauguin. Jeune Tahitien, wood sculpture 
with polychrome decoration, I0 in. (25.4 cm.) high 
(1891/93). £11,500 (Sotheby’s). 6. Louis XV 
bronze and ormolu ‘elephant’ mantel clock, the 
striking movement by J. Baptiste a Paris, No. 2408. 
41,680 (Christie’s). 7. One ofa pair of Elizabeth I 
silver-gilt tankards, 8} in. high, maker’s mark I.B. 
a pierced mullet below, 1602. £9,200 (Sotheby’s). 
8. A rare Bottger figure, from the Italian Comedy, 
decorated at Augsburg, 6}? in. high. £2,100 
(Christie’s). 
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SELLING AT SOTHEBY’S: (Right, above). Chinese 
translucent jade bowl, 9% in., Ch‘ien Lung mark 
(November 6). 


SELLING AT CHRISTIE’S: (Left, below). The 
Sutherland wine cistern, by Paul de Lamerie, 1719, 
38 in. wide (November 29). (Centre, below). Portrait 
of a Young Woman, by Frans Hals, 22 « 21 in. (Novem- 
ber 24). (Right, below). An important French chasse of 
Champlevé enamel on copper-gilt. Limoges, thir- 
teenth-century, 8} in. wide. From the collection 
formed by Paul R. G. Horst (November 28). 


SELLING AT GALERIE 
FISCHER, LUCERNE: (Left). 
Portrait of a Girl, by A. Mor. 
(Below). Les Bords de la Touques, 
by E. Boudin (1890) (Selling 
November 21-27). 


Forthcoming 


AMERICAN SECTION 


‘The Master of 


the Corsini Adulteress 


John Maxon 
(Director of Fine Arts, The Art Institute of Chicago) 


if N spite of the intermittent study given to Tintoretto within the 
last sixty years, basically perplexing problems remain. Part of 
these are caused by the fact that his oeuvre is burdened with false 
attributions of a sort of which even a minor Florentine is now 
shorn. Indeed, only El Greco is more burdened with false and 
irrelevant material (in Tintoretto’s case, of course, even from his 
earlier years’ the participation of his shop assistants is visible). It is 
imperative to remove from Tintoretto’s name accretions which 
patently are not products of his artistic personality. The problem 
is made harder by the use of paid assistants in large cinquecento 
Venetian picture-factories, of whom some always remained 
anonymous helpers.* Nonetheless, it is possible to isolate groups 
of closely related works by various hands within the shop. The 
occasion of this brief note is to separate a major personality with- 
in Tintoretto’s orbit whom I propose to call the Master of the 
Corsini Adulteress after the most celebrated work by his hand. 
The work (sometime in the Corsini Gallery, Rome)* portrays 
the Adulteress before Christ (No. 1), and presents a colonnaded 
interior within which, seated in profile, is Jesus who faces a teeter- 
ing Adulteress; various other people appear to move away from 
the two principal characters. All of the figures are eight-and-one- 
half heads tall and are constructed of tiny curling strokes. In spite 
of the directed, undulating outlines there is no real effect of 
motion. Another treatment of the same subject is in the Rijks- 
museum, Amsterdam, (No. 2) and displays similar character- 
istics. The view of the city in the distance appears as a kind of 
painted backdrop and is not an integral part of the space of the 
picture.‘ In the Uffizi store-room is an Entry of Christ into Jeru- 
salem (No. 3) constructed in a fashion similar to that of the pre- 
ceding canvases and, like them, it is isocephalic; for no matter 
where the feet come, the heads, in a distinct Byzantine recollec- 
tion, are on a line. There used to be with Sedelmeyer in Paris an 
Ecce Homo (No. 4) derived from Titian’s 1543 shop picture, now 
in Vienna. This picture also has attenuated figure types, curling 
brushstrokes, and an insistent isocephalism; in the reversal of 


Titian’s arrangement the artist has introduced some meaningless ° 


divergences of the orthogonals of the perspective. A Balkis and 
Solomon, in Greenville, $.C., (No. 5) repeats the structural motive 
of the Amsterdam picture, as does also another version of the sub- 
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ject once on the London market.’ These pictures display the 
following common points: (1) attenuated physical types; (2 
isocephalism no matter where the figures are located in space; (3 
a linear and spotted treatment with a trick of seeing the head as an 
ovoid form upon which the features are sketched in scrawling 
patches; (4) no real articulation of anatomical structure (in spite of 
superficial anatomic detailing); (5) picturesque and fantastic 
architecture used as a means in itself; (6) deep space rendered as a 
group of parallel planar projections. 

The homogeneity of the foregoing group of pictures does not 
preclude a development within the stylistic characteristics. There 
are pictures to be attributed to the Corsini Master which do not 
necessarily embody all of these features, and deviations may be 
admitted which show a development of the personality of the 
artist. A major cycle to be given to the Corsini Master is the set of 
six Old Testament subjects in the Prado (e.g. No. 6).* This cycle 
is an elegant achievement of some maturity, but scrutiny reveals 
characteristic touches of the Corsini painter. The royal person- 
ages of the Prado cycle suggest details of the Corsini and Amster- 
dam versions of the Adulteress and both versions of the Balkis 
and Solomon. This impression is confirmed by the curlicue heads, 
the rippling patterns, the architecture, and the elaborate decora- 
tion. It must be admitted that the designs of the Prado cycle 
represent a level of operation in advance of the others, but the 
technique and the colour schemes of orange, green, yellow, and 
blue with grey, grey-green, black and carmine accents are com- 
pletely familiar. 

The Susannah? from the Nemes Collection is handled in a 
fashion like that of the Prado cycle. So, too, is the Daniel in Judg- 
ment® (No. 7) which has the same colour scheme and handling of 
paint, and in this picture the angular and writhing shapes of the 
Madrid cycle are combined with isocephalic insistence of the 
others of the group. The colour scheme is appealing, and the 
fresh condition of the latter picture makes it doubly so. The 
passages of orange-scarlet, carmine, gold, blue and green, green- 
grey, grey, and deep dark touches are of the greatest liveliness. 
As with other pictures of the group, one is reminded in the use 
and placement of colour both of mosaics and also, hauntingly, of 
late Byzantine icon paintings. 
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1. The Adulteress before Christ. The most notable of a group of paintings formerly ascribed to Tintoretto and here attributed to a member of his 
studio, the Master of the Corsini Adulteress. The painting, once in the Palazzo Corsini, is now in the Galleria Nazionale, Palazzo Barberini, Rome. 


A further group to be connected with the Corsini Master (and 
attributed to him at least tentatively for the moment) is the set of 
cassone pictures in Vienna.* These have been given both to Tin- 
toretto and to Schiavone, and each is equally unsatisfactory as the 
author. From what one knows of Schiavone,'® the most plaus- 
ible reason to give him the Vienna cycle is that he did paint 
furniture. On the other hand, Jacopo Tintoretto’s development 
goes from the certain heroic forms of the S. Marcuola Institution 
of the Eucharist of 1547," through the Miracle of the Slave of 1548 
and the S. Roch among the Plague-stricken of 1549*? on to the Salt- 
Magistracy pictures of 1551,'* gradually to admit and cultivate 
Mannerist slenderness in the 1550’s and even, constructionwise, 
to anticipate the Baroque." It is impossible to suppose that this 
group, which I have attributed to the Master of the Corsini 
Adulteress, comes from Jacopo’s mature years. 


It is equally implausible to suggest that the mincing attenua- 
tions of the Corsini Adulteress or the frantic yet static posturings 
of either the Prado cycle or the Providence Daniel in Judgment 
could possibly have preceded the monumental and realized 
nobility of the S. Marcuola Eucharist. Also, there are other reasons 
which preclude an attribution of the pictures of this group to 
Jacopo’s youth. The Corsini painter may have been responsible 
for the Esther and Ahasuerus in Sarasota (No. 8). At any rate the 
picture in Florida is related to his work, and it is dated (if, alas, 
not signed) precisely at 1574. This picture demonstrates among 
other things a resurgence of the formal structure and schemes of 
Bonifazio Veronese and Paris Bordone* in the decade of the 
1570's, as well as a diffusion of Paolo Veronese’s style. Another 
reason to put the group within this decade is the identification of 
the portrait in Lawrence, Kansas, discussed below, as Nicold da 
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2. Christ and the Woman Taken in Adultery here attri- 
buted to the Master of the Corsini Adulteress. Rijks- 
museum. 


3. The Entry of Christ into Jerusalem here attributed to 
the Master of the Corsini Adulteress. Galleria degli 
Uffizi, Florence. 


Ponte (No. 9),'* and the portrait belongs to the decade of the 
1580's. Yet another reason to put the group after 1565 is the date 
of the Brussels sketch!” of the Transportation of S. Mark's Body 
which relates to the great canvas in the Accademia and is to be 
dated 1561 to 1566. The Brussels canvas is emphatically not Tin- 
toretto’s preliminary idea for the picture in Venice, but is per- 
haps, rather, a derivation by the Corsini Master after the picture, 
or even a later copy after such a picture. Not only does it show 
the now-familar types but also a spatial scheme which consists of a 
foreground with a flattened vista beyond—flattened because of 
its inconsistently achieved aérial and orthogonal perspective. 
Further, the colour-scheme is typical of the Corsini painter and 
only indirectly related to the great canvas by Tintoretto. 

Still another work to be given to the Corsini Painter is the 
Wise and Foolish Virgins in the Boymans-van Beuningen Museum, 
Rotterdam.'8 Its figures are similar to others of the group, and so 
are the types: the virgin at the extreme left of the canvas in 
Rotterdam recalls the invalid in the Amsterdam Adulteress her- 
self; and the whole composition is familiarly isocephalic. The 
arcaded forms of the virgins are closely related to the Corsini 
canvas and are both derived from Jacopo’s canvas in Milan, the 
Theft of S. Mark’s Body.1* The witty complications for the Wise 
and Foolish Virgins are simple extensions of the spatial amusements 
of the other canvases of the Corsini Painter. 

So far, this discussion of an unknown personality in Tin- 
toretto’s shop has dealt with subject pictures showing a number 
of figures on a small scale. At least one portrait, mentioned above, 
must be attributed to the painter and attached to the group: this 
is the Doge Nicold da Ponte®* (No. 9). This canvas shows the 
golden ochre with carmine accents set against grey, such as may 
be seen in the Prado cycle and the Providence canvas. The 
realistic details of the ermine tails accentuate visual reality in the 
portrait at a life-sized scale, whereas in the Prado cycle they are a 
mere decorative fringe. The portrait also accentuates anatomical 
features (by the use of lines), albeit the differing scale of the por- 
trait and of the mythologies makes exact parallels less obvious (it 
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may be suggested here that the Doge Girolamo Priuli in the Detroit 
Institute of Arts*' represents the Corsini Painter ata moment when 
he submerged his personality into the Tintorettoism of the shop). 

It is with trepidation that I note certain parallels between the 
paintings of the Corsini group and certain pictures from the 
earliest phases of El Greco. The gesticulating figures with crowns 
in the Old Testament Vision (No. 10) in Vienna parallels closely 
one of the shepherds in Greco’s Modena Adoration (No. 11), and 
its face is close to that of the Virgin in Modena. Facial and 
drapery rendering in the Vienna Judgment is closely mirrored by 
the Angels of the Modena Baptism. The vegetation of the Modena 


Charge of God is exactly paralleled in the Vienna pictures. A 
suggestive comparison may be made between the seated woman 
with a crown in the Vienna Old Testament Vision and its reversed 
counterpart in the Minneapolis Cleansing at the Temple. The 
colour scheme of the Modena triptych is closely paralleled in the 
work of the Corsini Master (it is incidentally interesting that the 
Brussels sketch mentioned above has been given occasionally to 
El Greco). However, in spite of suggestive similarities | do not 
propose that the works attributed here to the Corsini Master 
represent an unrecognized phase of El Greco’s art. The point is 
that, though there are strong parallels and close similarities, there 


are not only morphological differences but also ones of person- 
ality. It is just as difficult to suppose that the unknown man who 
was the Corsini Painter could have evolved into El Greco as it is 
to think he could have become the mature Tintoretto. The point 
about the Corsini Painter is that while he is a distinct artistic 
personality he may not have been distinct enough to become a 
known, independent figure. Certain of his works have long been 
known as Tintoretto’s e.g. the Palm Sunday Procession is men- 
tioned by Ridolfi (No. 3).?* Here one must face the Renaissance 
fact that the first name took precedence over that of the actual 
executant. A homely parallel in the world of the automobile is 


4. Ecce Homo here attributed to the 
Master of the Corsini Adulteress. Pre- 
sent whereabouts unknown. 


5. Balkis and Solomon here attributed to 
the Master of the Corsini Adulteress. Bob 
Jones University, Greenville, South Caro- 
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6. Esther and Ahasuerus, one of a series of six 
paintings of Old Testament subjects, here 
attributed to the Master of the Corsini Adul- 
teress. The Prado. 


7. Daniel in Judgment here attributed to the 
Master of the Corsini Adulteress. Museum of 
Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 


8. Esther and Ahasuerus dated 1574, by a Vene- 
tian painter, perhaps the Master of the Corsini 
Adulteress. The John and Mable Ringling Museum 
of Art, Sarasota, Florida. 


Face em sat 


9. Portrait of Doge Nicolé da Ponte here attributed to the Master of 
the Corsini Adulteress, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


10. Detail from An Old Testament Vision, here ascribed to the Master of 
the Corsini Adulteress. Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 


11. The Adoration of the Shepherds by El Greco, detail from the trip- 
tych in the Galleria Estense, Modena. 


salutary: A body by Hooper does not mean that Mr. Hooper 
himself actually built or even designed the coachwork; indeed, 
he may have been long dead. Yet his business continues, just as 
Tintoretto’s and Veronese’s business firms carried on long after 
their deaths. 

Before one may ask who the Master of the Corsini Adulteress 
was, what he was must be recapitulated. He seems to have been a 
distinct personality at work anonymously within the shop of 
Jacopo Tintoretto over a period of some years; he was essentially 
a late Mannerist in his style, and at some points his work bears 
surprising resemblances to that of the young El Greco; he had a 
certain narrative flair, and as a portraitist—if one may judge by 
the Nicold da Ponte—he had a feeling for surface details; he had 
a distinct taste in colour, and his use of it suggests a familiarity 
both with the Veneto-Byzantine mosaic tradition and with 
Greek icon painting, which later may have been a source for his 
methods of composition. The question then is, who was he: Was 
he Marco, who seems to have been something of a problem to 
his father 2#* If Tintoretto was cynically content to tolerate a good 
bit of sloppy work for out-of-town consumption, he seems to 


have regretted a too striking personality as such, if the references 
to Marco mean anything. The one child of Tintoretto whose 
work is now recognizable and surely so is Domenico, the princi- 
pal heir (on the face of it, one may reasonably doubt that the un- 
known personality is Jacopo’s daughter, Marietta). 

At the moment, one can only speculate about the name of the 
painter of the Corsini Adulteress. There are some hints. Aliense 
and Leonardo Corona both were members of the firm for some 
period before each emerged as independent painters, and both 
apparently worked on the Triumph of Nicolo da Ponte, as Mary 
Pittaluga has brilliantly deduced from their spirited defence of the 
work at its unveiling, about 1586.** Their partner in defence was 
the apparently unknown Francesco Crivelli, and it might be 
possible that he was not only employed on the ceiling to honour 
da Ponte, but also painted his portrait and was, then, Corsini 
Master. However, the state of the ceiling picture in Venice is 
such that it is all but impossible to trace the work of various 
hands. It is known that Corona was a paid copyist, but what one 
does know of his work hardly suggests he was the Corsini Master. 

The case of Aliense is different and suggestive. He was a Greek 
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12. Arsinoé, here attributed to Antonio Vassilacchi called Aliense. Gemaldegalerie, Dresden. 


13. The Life of the Virgin. By Aliense. S. Zaccaria, Venice. Photograph by courtesy of Dr. Michelangelo 


Muraro. 


14. Drawing for an altarpiece, by Aliense, signed and dated 1583. Musée du Louvre. 


whose first Venetian experience was with Paolo Veronese, whose 
work he copied. This statement is on the authority of Ridolfi, his 
devoted pupil, and who relates that the break with Veronese was 
caused by Aliense’s hurt Greek pride at a slighting remark by 
Veronese about some of Alience’s copies after Veronese.?° At this 
point Ridolfi tells us that Aliense sold his Veronese copies and 
switched to the manner of Tintoretto whose firm he joined as a 
paid assistant. While such, any work he might have executed 
would quite properly have been sold as a production of his em- 
ployer. The quotations and borrowings in the Providence 
Judgment of Daniel are suggestive: not only has the painter quoted 
the S. Joseph of Arimathea from Titian’s Prado Entombment (in 
reverse, perhaps after a print), but a female in the right-hand rear 
is derived from such a type by Veronese as the St. Justina in the 
altarpiece in the church of S. Giustina in Padua.** The colouring 
in the Providence picture (and the others by the Corsini painter) 
reflect Veronese’s example as do the architectural disposition and 
schemes. Aliense’s Greek background could explain the Byzan- 
tine reminiscences of the Corsini pictures, were he their painter. 
In spite of the current and lamentable fad of considering all 
Veneto-Byzantine daubs as juvenilia of El Greco’s, there was a 
considerable body of icon paintings in Venice by other and 
anonymous painters, and Aliense may have emerged from this 
group to seek an advanced mode with Veronese. He most cer- 
tainly must have been the painter of the Dresden Arsinoé (No. 12) 
while a member of Tintoretto’s workshop, for the Knight in the 
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Dresden picture is almost precisely the Knight kneeling in the 
signed Paris drawing of 1583 (No. 14), and the style of the 
Dresden canvas shows the curiously flat and ornamented style 
which his cycle in the Franciscan Church of Perugia shows. The 
same seems to be the case with the Seated Muse in Amsterdam?2? 
also erroneously called Tintoretto’s. It is easier to accept such a 
drastic change from the style of the Corsini Painter to that of the 
Dresden Arsinoé of the Perugia cycle, or of the Life of the Virgin in 
S. Zaccaria (No. 13), in the case of such a man as Aliense who is 
recorded as an eclectic, than it is to see such a process in Tin- 
toretto. On the other hand Ridolfi, who knew Aliense well and 
began his writing career as a biographer of Tintoretto, is silent 
on these matters, even though he does mention the episode of the 
da Ponte ceiling. One cannot be sure. It is enough to note that 
there are parallels in Aliense’s drawings for some of the curious 
forms of the Corsini Master’s paintings. 

In the light of what is known one cannot postulate that 
Aliense was surely the Corsini Master; but it is possible, and I feel 
probable, that he may have been. One safely supposes that the 
group of paintings formerly given to Tintoretto and discussed in 
this note are by someone else with a distinct personality, even if 
the pictures emerged as productions of Tintoretto’s shop. The 
evidence suggests that the Corsini Master may quite possibly 
have been Aliense in otherwise unrecognized moments at work 
as a journeyman in Tintoretto’s shop. Further than this specula- 
tion one cannot now go. 


NOTES. 


1E.g., asin The Death of S. Christopher, in S. M, dell’Orto, Venice, c. 1551. cf. H. 
Tietze, Tintoretto, London, 1948, fig. 96. 

* The curious fact about Tintoretto’s art is that only in those works executed for 
Venice (which he might reasonably be supposed to have to look at later)—and not 
always then—did Jacopo take meticulous pains and execute the larger share him- 
self. Indeed, it is axiomatic that a signed work by him painted for use outside 
Venice is almost certainly executed by members of the shop. His method seems to 
have been to use extensively small models for his compositions from which he 
presumably sketched in the rough outlines of the compositions of which the finish- 
ing was left for assistants to do from the large stock of drawings available in the 
shop: on completion he might (or might not) add touches of his own. Such a pro- 
cedure is the only reasonable explanation about two curious facts: the uneven 
quality of Tintoretto’s work and the almost total lack of preliminary sketches of 
which there are only three sure ones: the Paradise in the Louvre, the Clorinda 
Wounded in Providence, and the Venus and Vulcan in Berlin; of these, the Paradise 
was not executed according to the sketch, no large version exists of the Provi- 
dence picture, and Jacopo certainly did not execute the Munich oil done after the 
Berlin drawing; the other plausible—albeit by no means certain—sketch by 
Jacopo is that of a Battle in Naples. 

3 Now in Palazzo Barberini. 

4 The scheme is much that of traditional theatre scenery with parallel painted drop 
curtains. 

5 Cf. E. von der Bercken and A. L. Mayer, Tintoretto, Munich, 1923, II, pl. 17. 

6 The subjects are Susannah, Esther and Ahasuerus, Judith and Holofernes, Balkis and 
Solomon, Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife, and The Finding of Moses. Cf. Tietze, op. cit., 
101-106. 

7 Cf. Bercken, op. cit., p. 165. 

8 Oil on canvas. Sold at Sotheby’s, May, 1957, where it was wrongly attributed to 
Schiavone and identified as The Sacrifice of Iphigenia (sic). 

® Cf. Tietze, op. cit., figs. 32-39. 

10 Lili Frohlich-Bum’s studies are still fundamental, even if one disagrees over 
details. 

11 Cf. Tietze, op. cit., fig. 20. The subject, incidentally, is not, strictly speaking, a 
Last Supper. 

13(Gp, Lietze, op. tig. 135. 

13 Cf. Tietze, op. cit., figs. 47 and 49. 

14 Asis the Salt-Magistracy St. George and the Princess. 

16 Asin Bonifazio’s Jesus in the Temple. 

16 The identification is based on the portrait of da Ponte in Palizzi’s Fasti Ducales, 
Venice, 1696, 231. 

17 Cf. Bercken, op. cit., p. 95. 

18 Cf. R. Pallucchini, La Giovinezza del Tintoretto, Milan, 1950, No. 173. 

19 Cf. Tietze, op. cit., fig. 112. 

20 The author in Register of the Museum of Art of the University of Kansas, No. 8, 
June 1957, pp. 12 ff. 

21 Acc. 30.3000. 

22 C. Ridolfi, Le Maraviglie dell’ Arte, 11 ed. D. v. Hadeln, Berlin, 1924, 54. 

28 Venturi, Storia, 9, IV, interprets thus Jacopo’s reference to Marco in his will. 

24 Tn her Tintoretto, Bologna, 1925, 231. 

25 Cf. Ridolfi, op. cit., pp. 207 ff. 

26 Cf. G. Fiocco, Paolo Veronese, Bologna, 1928, pl. LXX. 

27 Cf. Tietze, op. cit., fig. 64. 
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‘The Connoisseur 1n 


Helen Comstock 


Tondo By Lorenzo Di Credi 


HE most important painting to be added 

to the collections of Princeton University’s 
art museum in recent years is the tondo, 
Madonna and Child with Angels, by the Florentine 
master, Lorenzo di Credi (1459-1537) here 
illustrated. It is also among his more important 
works and quite different in manner from many 
of them, having a virility of line and strong 
colour which contrast with his usual softness and 
bland tonality. There is much in this painting to 
recall his master, Verrocchio, and his fellow- 
student, Leonardo da Vinci, with both of whom 
he was at times closely associated. The three 
worked on an altarpiece of which the panel 
by Lorenzo is now in the Worcester Art 
Museum. Verrocchio was especially fond of 
Lorenzo and evidently had great trust in him, 
since when he went to Venice to work on his 
great equestrian statue, ‘he left to Lorenzo the 
administration of his affairs and all his designs, 
reliefs, statues and materials of art’, according to 
Vasari. 


Lorenzo was a painter to whom finish and 
perfection meant much. He ground his colours 
very fine, continues the Italian art historian, and 
his palette contained from twenty-five to thirty 
tints at one time. A brush was reserved for each 
in order to preserve their absolute purity. No 
dust was tolerated in the studio of this painter, 
but of such extremes Vasari was inclined to be 
contemptuous. Whether this was gossip or 
fact, the finish in Lorenzo’s work indicates his 
extreme refinement and sensitivity. A sculptural 
quality is present in his figures which might be 
expected in the pupil of the painter-sculptor, 
Verrocchio. But it may be recalled that Lorenzo 
was already proficient in another craft—that of 
the goldsmith—before he turned to painting. In 
fifteenth-century Florence, where the craft of 
the goldsmith was known to many who 
practised other crafts as well, the worker in gold 
was virtually a sculptor in little. In his earlier 
paintings, of which the tondo is probably an 
example, the definiteness of the forms, the spatial 
relationships indicate a pronounced feeling for 
mass and volume. 


America 


Lorenzo did not execute a large number of 
paintings. He worked deliberately, and further, 
he was well-to-do. He is not widely represented 
in America, but there is a self-portrait in the 
Kress Collection at the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington. 


Models By Vittoria 


TWO stucco models for marble figures now in 
San Zaccaria, Venice, have entered the Spring- 
field Museum of Fine Arts: the St. John the 
Baptist illustrated on the next page and St. 
Zacharias. They stand on garlanded pedestals 
and are a little over thirty inches in height. The 
stucco is covered with a warm-tinted, cream- 
coloured glaze. Zacharias, with flowing beard, 
has his mantle over his head. Both are in the 
same position, the left leg advanced, the left arm 
at the side and the hand grasping the draperies, 
while the right arm is bent at a sharp angle across 
the chest. Both are glancing downward, the head 
inclined a little to the left. It is as though, by 
repeating the same position, the artist had in 
mind to emphasize the contrast of youth and 
age, or perhaps some symbolical concept of the 
active and contemplative life: the young John 
in his garment of camel’s hair, a wanderer in the 
desert, and the Prophet Zacharias absorbed in 
vision of the future. 

Vittoria, as a pupil of Jacopo Sansovino, when 
the latter had given up Florence and Rome for 
permanent residence in Venice, found fruitful 
employment in creating figures for the orna- 
ment of the buildings designed by Jacopo, who 
became more architect than sculptor in his 
Venetian period. The age of Michelangelo 
was ending, that of Bernini not far distant. 
Vittoria was closer to the Tuscan than to the 
Neapolitan, but he shows a tendency toward 
Bernini’s whirlwind movement. This is evident 
here in the twisting of the figure but not in the 
extreme form of the seventeenth century. 

Vittoria’s long life and unceasing activity 
resulted in an extensive oeuvre. He is well repre- 
sented in many museum collections, as well as in 
the city to which he contributed so many 
sculptural works, including his own tomb in the 
very church where the marbles executed from 
our stucco figures now stand. 


Italian Prints 


WHEN the Italian drawings lent by the Italian 
Government were on exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum last spring, the Print Depart- 
ment arranged as a corollary to it a small but 
choice exhibition of Italian prints covering the 
same period: from the Renaissance to the 
eighteenth century. The drawing was seen as the 
intimate revelation of the master working out a 
plan for himself, the print as the repetition for 


the public of something finished, to be circu- 
lated abroad in numerous impressions. Because 
only a limited space could be given to the 
prints, the selection had to be limited and only 
an infinitesimal portion of the museum’s 
collection could be shown, but the drastic 
reduction in number produced a show of ex- 
ceptional quality—sixty prints and twenty-five 
illustrated books. 

Earliest were woodcuts of about 1450 and en- 
gravings by, and after, Mantegna, who was 
seemingly the first great painter to have his 
works copied by the engraver. Certainly he was 
the first who was himself a giant among painters 
and engravers as well; although possibly few 
more than half a dozen of the subjects attributed 
to him were actually from his hand. More 
representative of the engravings associated with 
his name is the Adoration of the Magi, illustrated, 
by some anonymous follower who used Man- 
tegna’s technique, which was based on his style 
of drawing, with firm outlines and modelling 
indicated by open, parallel lines and cross- 
hatching. The Madonna further preserves the 
impression of a drawing by the unfinished 
figures of the foreground, a deliberate means of 
giving emphasis to the main figures. The sub- 
ject is the central portion of Mantegna’s triptych 
in the Uffizi, which was painted about 1463- 
1464, while the engraving is probably to be 
dated about a decade later. Mantegna’s drawings 


(Left). St. John the Baptist, by Alessandro Vittoria, in glazed stucco. The Museum of Fine Arts, 
Spring field. (Above, left). Adoration of the Magi. Engraving, school of Mantegna, fifteenth century. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. (Above, right). Portrait of an Elizabethan. Miniature on vellum, by 


Nicholas Hilliard. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


were in great demand among students and the 
North Italian master was answering it with 
engravings, adding greatly to his influence 
throughout Europe in this way. His own en- 
gravings show a more subtle touch, and have 
great delicacy in the cross-hatched lines. 

From the 1490’s there were Florentine wood- 
cut books, with illustrations showing the in- 
fluence of Botticelli. From the early 1500’s there 
were Marcantonio Raimondi’s engravings after 
Raphael, done in the period 1510 to 1527, in 
which there is the supreme example of the en- 
graver lending himself completely to the inter- 
pretation of another’s art. The reproduction of 
paintings, rather than the creation of original 
works, was the sphere in which the Italian en- 
graver worked uncomplainingly. But in Mar- 
cantonio the process is lifted above the plane of 
mere reproduction. 

The exhibition included some of the splendid 
colour woodcuts of the sixteenth century, such 
as the Diogenes after Parmigianino by Ugo da 
Carpi (c. 1460-1525) and an anonymous wood- 
cut, A Sabine, after Luca Cambiaso, in which a 
wash of ink gives volume to forms indicated in 
explosive lines. Etchings by baroque masters 
with a group of subjects by the Tiepoli brought 
the show to a close. 


Miniature By Hilliard 


ALTHOUGH the name of Henry Howard, 
Earl of Northampton, appears on an old plaque 
attached to the frame of the Cleveland Museum’s 
new miniature by Nicholas Hilliard, the identity 
of the youthful courtier is not definitely known. 
It was formerly in the collection of the Earl of 
Carlisle, Castle Howard, and was exhibited at 
Temple Newsam in 1947 on the occasion of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the birth of this 
first native English painter. 


On the brilliant azure background, which is 
that of Hilliard’s early period, there is an in- 
scription in gold in the artist’s matchless script, 
as flowing as that by a Persian calligrapher: Ano. 
Dni. 1576, Aetatis sua 39. The subject is hand- 
some and debonair, dressed in a white pinked 
doublet with black buttons and wearing a closed 
ruff. His tall-crowned hat is bound with a 
flowered, black scarf and at the back is a white 
ostrich plume. The painting of the lace of the 
ruff and of the plume displays that remarkable 
rendering of minute detail with fluid, linear 
grace of drawing, free and spontaneous, in 
which Hilliard excelled. The flesh tones preserve 
to an unusual degree the freshness of the 
original carnation tints, which in many instances 
have faded and give the impression that the 
artist disdained modelling. This was not so. But 
he disdained dark, murky shadows. His remarks 
in the Treatise on the arte of Limning (c. 1600) 
makes his position clear. Small pictures, de- 
signed to be held in the hand, he felt, should not 
show shadows, ‘for beauty and good favour is 
like clear truth, which is not shamed with the 
light, nor need to be obscured, so a picture a 
little shadowed may be borne withal for the 
rounding of it, but so greatly smutted or 
darkened as some use it is like truth ill told’. 

Hilliard said frankly that he had based his 
style on Holbein, whose ‘manner of limning | 
have ever imitated . . .’ but he studied other 
masters, particularly Diirer and Lucas Van 
Leyden. In his English Portrait Miniatures, 
Graham Reynolds calls attention to the possible 
influence of Antonio Mor, during the develop- 
ment of his mature style in the early 1570's. 
This is the period of the miniature illustrated, a 
period when he had already become painter to 
the court. His earliest dated miniature of Queen 
Elizabeth is of the year 1572. 
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(Left). North Devon sgraffito jug and cup, late seventeenth century. Restored from fragments excavated at Jamestown, Virginia, Colonial 
National Historical Park. (Right). North Devon sgraffito platter from the same source. By courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution. 


The museum already has outstanding English 
miniatures of this period. There are three others 
by Hilliard in the Edward Belden Greene 
Collection which this example now joins as the 
gift of Mrs. A. Dean Perry, daughter of the 
collector who presented this superb group of 
English miniatures to the museum in 1951. 


North Devon Pottery In Early America 


ALTHOUGH the pottery of Barnstaple and 
Bideford in Devonshire receives only scant 
attention from students of English ceramics, to 
whom it is merely a coarse earthenware known 
chiefly in eighteenth-century and early nine- 
teenth-century examples, the seventeenth- 
century productions from the potteries along 
the Taw are of especial interest to American 
students. Excavations of historic sites along the 
Atlantic coast, beginning in 1935, have yielded a 
considerable quantity of sgraffito, earthenware 
utensils and bake ovens which have been traced 
to these North Devon towns. Jamestown, 
Virginia, the site of the first permanent English 
settlement in the New World, has provided the 
richest amount of sherds. Many had been used 
as a fill to support a brick drain built about 1689. 
From these have been reconstructed platters, 
deep pans, jugs and mugs with a butter-yellow 
surface created by an amber glaze over a white 
slip. Incised floral and geometric designs are a 
dark amber brown where the red clay shows 
through. Similar fragments have been recovered 
at Barnstaple. Production of the sgraffito seems 
to have languished in the eighteenth century 
due to the competition of the more sophisticated 
delftware. During the active period of produc- 
tion, North Devon sgraffito was apparently the 
better type of earthenware which graced the 
court cupboards and dressers of the seventeenth- 
century home in Virginia, and probably also in 
Maryland and Massachusetts; although fewer 
examples have been found there. 

This information is from North Devon Pottery 
and its Export to America in the 17th Century by 
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C. Malcolm Watkins of the Smithsonian 
Institution, recently published as Bulletin 225 of 
the United States National Museum, Washing- 
ton. It describes in detail the excavations, the 
identification of the American finds with the 
prototypes in Barnstaple, historical notes on the 
Devonshire potteries, and gives many sample 
entries from the Port Books in the Public 
Record Office, London, showing the extent of 
the trade. 

The first record of a shipment of pottery is in 
1635, to New England, although the first 
record of trade in general is of 1620. The peak 
of the traffic came after the Restoration and de- 
clined in the early 1700’s. In the 1680’s such 
quantities as ‘150 dozen of Earthenware’, ‘30 
cwt. parcells of Earthenware’, or ‘750 parcells of 
Earthenware’ are frequently recorded in the 
cargo of ships from Barnstaple and Bideford 
sailing for Virginia, Maryland and New Eng- 
land. In October, 1688, the Eagle of Bideford 
arrived in Boston with a cargo consisting 
entirely of 9,000 parcels of earthenware. 

Bideford was the home of Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, one of the early explorers of Virginia. The 
town became an important importer of 
tobacco from Virginia and Maryland. Some of 
her merchants owned property in Virginia, 
others came out as factors, and others as per- 
manent settlers, 

The earthenware traced to North Devon 
found in archaeological work in America is all 
of the same red clay, a clay from Fremington, 
extremely fine, pure and soft. For the coarser 
wares, the utensils, such as milk pans, and for 
the bake ovens, which are of the same type 
which were long a specialty in Devonshire, it 
was necessary to add coarser material in the 
form of gravel. 

Only one example of North Devon seven- 
teenth-century sgraffito has come down above 
ground on this side of the Atlantic: a harvest jug 
dated 1698, with a design of a female figure 
under a wreath of pomegranates, This has 


descended in a family of Sussex County, Dela- 
ware, settled in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. Devonshire harvest jugs of 
similar type, but generally of the 1700’s, are 
known in England. An example with almost 
identical design, dated 1703, is in the Glaisher 
Collection. 


American Banjo Clock 


A WELL preserved example of that typical 
American clock of the early nineteenth century, 
the ‘banjo’, is a recent addition to the collections 
of the New York Historical Society. The name 
is a modern one, derived from a form suggestive 
of the musical instrument. To Simon Willard of 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, who patented the 
clock in 1802, it was simply an ‘improved time- 
piece’. He had been experimenting before 1800 
with a practical design for an eight-day wall 
clock with brass works and his first attempts 
were box-like and rectangular. Some time before 
1800 he perfected a graceful form with tapering 
central section. With embellishments in the 
form of painted glass panels, gilding, and side 
brasses, the banjo was the aristocrat of wall 
clocks, an attractive addition to the interior at 
the turn of the century with lighter furniture of 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton design. Other 
members of the clock-making family of 
Willards, brother Aaron, sons, Simon, junior 
and Benjamin, and their apprentices and 
imitators, were making banjo clocks in the 
vicinity of Boston. The best period lasted until 
about 1830; although they have been made, 
with modifications almost continually ever 
since. 

Good examples in original condition are 
scarce, and the desirability of the type has 
brought into view many examples of dubious 
quality among which are not a few fakes. The 
example illustrated is in exceptionally good 
condition and has the advantage of bearing the 
name of a well-known maker, Lemuel Curtis 
(1790-1857) of Concord, Massachusetts, and 


Burlington, Vermont. He was in partnership 
with J. L. Dunning when this was made, the 
partnership being of uncertain date. They made 
four types of clocks, the most important being 
the girandole clock designed by Curtis. Banjo 
clocks by Curtis & Dunning are rare. 


Seymour Sideboard 


AN example of the superior craftsmanship of 
John and Thomas Seymour of Boston is seen in 
a Sheraton inlaid mahogany sideboard of about 
1800 belonging to the Los Angeles County 
Museum. Although of severely simple design, 
the use of patterned veneer of crotch wood, 
elaborately inlaid banding on stiles and skirt, 
ebony stringing and satinwood borders around 
drawers and cupboard doors, produce a rich 
effect. The original lion-mask handles are of the 
type which the Seymours began to use around 
1800, and the pattern of inlay in the banding is 
found on the labelled tambour desk at the 
Winterthur Museum. 

The most unusual feature of the sideboard is 
its marble top. It is the only marble-topped side- 
board of its period so far reported, although 
marble was used in the ‘slab-tables’ which were 
in homes of more than usual luxury. The top is 
of a grey-veined New England variety, its 
moulded edge conforming with the bowfront. 

The reeded legs are designed in a manner 
which has no exact parallel in Seymour work 
but are close to the Metropolitan Museum’s 
chairs. The central cupboard door is actually the 
fall-front of a pull-out writing section which 
contains a row of pigeon holes under two tiers 


Banjo clock, the dial marked Warranted by Curtis & Dunning, 


c. 1815. The New-York Historical Society. 


of drawers beautifully constructed of thin 
mahogany faced with rosewood. This combina- 
tion of dining room and secretarial needs has 
won for the type the name ‘butler’s desk’. 

In its main outlines the Seymour sideboard is 
unusual in showing increasing depth of the cup- 
board sections; although not many years were 
to pass before the style extended these almost to 
the floor. During this descent, the legs became 
heavier making the late Empire sideboard quite 
distinct from such a design as this embodiment 
of the light and graceful lines of the early classi- 
cal revival. 

John Seymour was born in England in 1738 
and came to Maine in 1785 before establishing 
himself in Boston in 1794. The fine dovetailing 
and thin construction noticeable in his work are 
witness to his English training. In Boston he was 
working with his son Thomas, as the firm of 
John Seymour & Son, until 1815-16, when 
John retired and Thomas continued until 1843. 
While Thomas was a good workman the 
Seymour masterpieces are of the period when 
the senior member of the firm was active in the 
cabinetmaking shop in Creek Lane. Some 
furniture by the Seymours is in the Deming 
Parlour at the newly established American 
Museum in England at Bath, Somerset. 


Sheraton inlaid mahogany sideboard with marble top, attributed to John and Thomas Seymour of 
Boston, c. 1800. The Los Angeles County Museum. 


The Cloister’s Spanish Romanesque Apse 


THE largest gallery in The Cloisters, the Metro- 
politan’s branch museum in Fort Tryon Park, is 
a newly erected apse from the Spanish 
Romanesque church of San Martin at Fuenti- 
duefia. This is in the region of Segovia, but off 
the beaten path of tourist travel. As the ruins of 
the church were classified as a national monu- 
ment in 1931, its presence in America is on the 
terms of an indefinite loan from the Spanish 
government. This happy solution was found 
only after years of negotiation during which 
not only the consent of the government was 
necessary, but of the Vatican. The apse was 
church property, and of the mayor and towns- 
people of Fuentiduefia, who received material 
help in the repair of their village church. In 
further recognition of appreciation for the loan, 
the Metropolitan purchased a series of six 
frescoes from San Baudelio de Berlanga which 
were in the art market and deposited them as a 
long term loan in the Prado. 

On the completion of these essential pre- 
liminaries, the apse was taken down, thirty- 
three hundred stones in all, the stones numbered, 
crated and shipped to New York. Before re- 
building took place, each stone was treated with 
a preservative which made it better able to 
withstand the climate by making it denser. 
During the handling of the stones it was possible 
to record the mason’s marks, not visible when 
they are in place, consisting of stars, triangles, 


Detail of window capital, showing two pairs of limestone twelfth-century griffins from the apse from Fuentiduefia. The apse from the twelfth- 
century church of San Martin, Fuentiduefia, near Segovia, on indefinite loan from the Spanish Government. The Cloisters, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


X-marks, etc., such as have been 
noticed on other mediaeval structures and the 
exact significance of which is not known, 
whether signatures or to indicate position. 

The apse is of the golden yellow limestone of 
the region from which it comes. The capitals, 
corbels and major sculptures are of a finer, 
lighter-toned limestone. In style these are related 
to work in one of the churches of the pilgrimage 
road to Santiago de Compestela, the church of 
San Isidoro at Léon, done early in the twelfth 
century, while the sculptures at San Martin 
were probably executed about 1160. Among 


arrows, 
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the designs for capitals and corbels are a great 
variety of animal forms, monsters, centaurs, 
griffins, mermaids, castles, occasionally an 
acanthus ending in a volute, the carving done in 
a bold, vigorous style which has made the apse 
of great interest to the scholars who have for 
years been particulatly anxious to assure its 
survival. 

Subjects from the Old and New Testament are 
few but include a Daniel in the Lion’s Den and an 
Adoration of the Magi, while the two major 
sculptures are figures of Saint Martin of Tours, 
to whom the church was dedicated, and a group, 


the Annunciation. These large sculptures were 
not at the portal, as might be expected, but were 
in the interior, standing against the columns of 
the initial curve of the half dome. 

No glass was used in the church, and the three 
windows of the apse are reduced on the interior 
to narrow slits: enough to admit light but keep 
out the weather. 

Work of re-building was completed in 1960, 
but alterations to the interior, creating a nave 
for the apse, deferred the opening to the public 
until the summer of this year, since when it has 
attracted widespread interest. 
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, Higginbotham & Co. in Bombay and Calcutta. 
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